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Easy access back panel makes it simple to insert your certificate 
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From the President General 


For the third year in a row, Fox River Valley DAR Chapter, 
Algonquin, IIl., was the winner of the 2017 Spread the American Spirit Contest! 
As part of their prize for the highest percentage of subscribers relative to their 
total membership, chapter members chose the image for this issue’s cover and 
suggested a story topic that focuses on DAR members who helped the National 
Society gain an international profile. In the three decades after NSDAR’s found- 
ing in 1890, members took part in a number of fairs and expositions staged in 
cities across the country, including Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis and San Francisco. 
As women assumed more prominent roles in society, these events offered them 
opportunities to lead and the space to gather to discuss their objectives. Early 
Daughters seized the chance to engage with the 
public, introduce DAR to new audiences and rally 
support for the Society’s work. 

November 1], 2018, marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the end of World War I. Our feature 
examines the National Society’s contributions to 
the war effort and the era of rebuilding that fol- 
lowed. The global conflict spurred the DAR to 
j | action, helping form the foundation of the orga- 
nization’s tradition of patriotic service. Through group and individual efforts, 
Daughters raised money, knit and sewed clothing, provided hospitality services 
at local military camps, supported food conservation programs and offered assis- 


tance to war-ravaged Europe. 

In honor of November as Native American Heritage Month, several articles 
explore the experiences of American Indians. We reveal the frontier saga of 
Marie Dorion—an American Indian woman who helped her husband guide an 
expedition for John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur Trading Company—whose life 
story rivals that of Sacagawea’s in its drama and heartbreak. We also detail the 
life of Kateri Tekakwitha, also known as the Lily of the Mohawks, who became 
the first American Indian to be named a saint by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Her canonization honored a short life that was spent in devotion, penance and 
sacrifice, with her faith often putting her in danger of physical harm. 

Another feature takes readers to Macon, Ga., home to the Ocmulgee National 
Monument, where a 1930s-era archeological dig uncovered the ancient history 
of the region in which several nomadic groups once lived. We also spotlight 
Shirley Willard, an Indiana historian and Daughter whose decades of work to 
recognize and celebrate the Potawatomi Indians have been extraordinary, 

We travel West to visit North Dakota’s F.A. Bagg Bonanza Farm, a preserved 
example of industrial-style farming at the turn of the 20th century, and Billings, 
Mont., a gateway to southeastern Montana adventures and history lessons. 

Our Genealogy Sleuth column gives hints for solving genealogical puzzles, 
and Whatnot showcases the discovery of George Washington statues through- 
out the United States and in England, France and Peru. The Service to America 
column—highlighting the dedication of DAR Member Kristine Wood to the 
Run for the Wall organization—arrives right in time for Veterans Day. 


Ann Turner Dillon 
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Today's Daughters 


By Lena Anthony 


A Beacon of History 


Indiana Daughter illuminates her state’s important stories 


When Shirley Willard taught middle | 


school history in the 1970s, textbooks 
were still glossing over one of the state's 
darkest chapters—the forced removal of 
the Potawatomi American Indians from 
Indiana to Kansas in the fall of 1838. 

“I remember there was one para- 
graph dedicated to it," recalled the 
member of Manitou DAR Chapter, 
Rochester, Ind., and former president 
of the Fulton County Historical Society 
(1971-2001). “And it made it sound like 
the Potawatomi went West and then fell 
off the face of the earth” 

The reality was much harsher: Some 
859 Potawatomi Indians were forcibly 
removed from Indiana at gunpoint 
and forced to walk or ride horseback 
approximately 660 miles, through 
Illinois and Missouri, to Osawatomie, 
Kan. Water was scarce, and disease was 
rampant. The journey later became 
known as the Trail of Death, a reference 
to the 42 Potawatomi, mostly the elderly 
and infants, who died along the way and 
were buried in unmarked graves, 

“Tt’s ablack mark on Indiana’s history, 
but to ignore it like it never happened 
is a great disservice,” she said. “We 


4 Daughters of the American Revolution 


can't go back and change it, but we can 
recognize that it happened and reach 
out with our hand in friendship and be 
good neighbors.” 

And that’s exactly what she has done. 
Since 1976, Mrs. Willard has been ded- 
icated to building relationships with 
Potawatomi leaders and conduct- 


ing time-consuming research—all in ' 


the name of bringing light to one of 
Indiana’s darkest moments. 

In 1976, she helped establish the Trail 
of Courage Living History Festival. The 
event is now in its 43rd year of celebrat- 
ing the contributions of the Potawatomi 
Indians and the settlers who lived in 
northern Indiana in the early 1800s. The 
festival features re-enactments, period 
music and other activities. 

Later, Mrs. Willard oversaw the 
construction of a new Fulton County 
Museum in Rochester, Ind., and 
founded a living history village called 
Loyal, where 14 historic buildings res- 
cued from across Fulton County are 
now located. 

To celebrate Indiana’s bicentennial 
in 2016, Mrs. Willard played a central 
role in restoring the forced Potawatomi 


removal to its rightful place in history— 
by getting it included in four Indiana 
history textbooks. The removal route 
now boasts 82 historical plaques on 
boulders and 150 historic highway signs. 
(See www.potawatomi-tda.org to learn 
more.) 

She’s also the author of four history 
books and writes a newspaper column 


| about history and preservation for The 


Rochester Sentinel. 

“I’ve been writing every single week 
for the past 20 years,” she said. “People 
are always contacting me with ideas. 
The public knows if they give me a story, 
I'll help them tell it.” 

On September 17, 2018, after the Trail 
of Courage Living History Festival 
ended, Mrs. Willard and more than two 
dozen other historians, descendants 
and others began a journey retracing 
the steps of the Potawatomi—but this 
time in cars, trucks and campers. Every 
five years since 1988, a group led by 
Mrs. Willard and George Godfrey, a 
member of Citizen Potawatomi Nation, 
has made the week-long trip from 
Rochester, Ind., to Osawatomie, Kan. 

For all of her work in historic pres- 
ervation and education, Mrs. Willard 
received the 2017 Lifetime Achievement 
Award from the Indiana Historical 
Society. 

“It was an amazing honor to be rec- 
ognized,” she said. “Looking back, it’s 
kind of unbelievable that we were ahle 
to accomplish all that we did.” 

Mrs. Willard technically is retired, 
but she still keeps an office at the Fulton 
County Museum, which she goes to a 
couple of times a week. Otherwise, she’s 
at home on her farm with her husband, 
Bill. Their 2-year-old great-grandson 
and family live next door. 

“He's the joy of our lives,” she said. 
“He's constantly spouting off lines, and 
it’s so fun wondering what he’s trying 
to say. Usually it’s ‘Tractor’ As in, ‘Take 
me for another tractor ride!” cs) 


COURTESY OF SHIRLEY WILLARD 


MARK GULEZIAN 


MARK GULEZIAN 


National Treasures 


Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 


Token of Gratitude 


Cast by Tiffany & Company in 1916, this medal is a testament to the generosity of the American people 
and DAR members toward the Belgian people during World War I. 

After Belgium was invaded by Germany in August 1914, the country experienced a food crisis. In the 
months and years to follow, Belgium began receiving critically needed food aid, largely in the form of 
flour, from the Commission for Relicfin Belgium, which was under the chairmanship of future President 
Herbert Hoover. On June 22, 1916, DAR donated $148,615.99 ($3.5 million in 2018 dollars) to the com- 
mission. The commission bought and delivered 5.7 tons of food to those in need because of these efforts, 

To show its gratitude, the Belgian government presented DAR with a bronze medal. On the front 
are the profile images of King Albert and Queen Elisabeth of Belgium. On the reverse, a female figure 
representing America stands at the left side of the medal. A male, female and child figure representing 
the people of Belgium stand on the right. In the background is a ship with the word “Relief” across the 
bow. Around the edge of the reverse are the words “Generosite Amerique Belgique Gratitude 1916,” 
translated as “American generosity, Belgian gratitude.” #3 


a 
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The Bookshelf 


Judgments of Jefferson 


homas Jefferson was one of the most divisive 
figures in American public life. The Marquis 
de Lafayette praised him as “respected and 
loved by everyone who knows him,” yet 
Martha Washington was quoted as saying he “was one of 
the most detestable of mankind.” He simultaneously rep- | 
resented both the highest hopes and deepest fears of his 


fellow Americans, according to Robert 
M.S. McDonald, professor of history at 
the United States Military Academy, in 
Confounding Father: Thomas Jefferson’s 
Image in His Own Time (University of 
Virginia Press, 2017). 

Jefferson remains controversial. In the 
introduction, McDonald writes that his 
book seeks to discover why a man so many 
described as meek could inspire such vio- 
lent, conflicting passions. The author also 
explores how Jefferson's image developed 
and to what extent Jefferson helped cre- 
ate that image. McDonald succeeds in this 
painstakingly researched and well-writ- 
ten volume—the cover of which purposely 
shows a blurred image. 

Post-Revolutionary Americans regarded 
public officials and politics quite differ- 


ently than we do today. Americans believed they, and their | 


new nation, possessed a higher degree of virtue than the old 
decadent European aristocracies. Men who were elected to 
high office (or hoped to be) were expected to appear “disin- 
terested” in the posts, agreeing reluctantly to serve only after 
being called by the people. 

But disinterested didn’t mean being indifferent to their 
duties. It meant they did not (or at least, didn’t appear to) 
crave office for personal gain, to satisfy ambition or attract 
acclaim. Principles trumped personalities—did the man 
uphold and promise to preserve and protect the principles 
of the revolution? Founders such as George Washington and 
Jefferson assiduously cultivated this public image. 

This attitude began to change in the 1790s, though it 
remained important in the extraordinarily bitter presidential 
election of 1800 when staunch Federalist (and incumbent) 
John Adams faced off against Jefferson, who by then had 
emerged as the leader of the Republican faction. 
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In keeping with the tradition of aloofness, neither 
candidate openly stumped for votes. Allies, proxies and par- 
tisan publications waged campaigns on their behalf. 

Passions ran high on both sides, and character attacks that 
would make modern politicians blush became increasingly 
common. As McDonald puts it, citizens had begun to believe 
that principles should have a face, and that both public and 
private character mattered. 

In 1800, Jefferson’s allies opposed what 
they saw as a Federalist conspiracy to usurp 
the principles of the revolution with a 
monarchical, pro-British form of govern- 
ment. Federalists condemned Jefferson’s 
admiration for the French Revolution, 
his seemingly dismissive attirude toward 
Christianity and—most damning—his 
apparent ambition for office. 

McDonald sifted through Jeflerson’s let- 
ters, speeches and writings, as well as those 
of others, for clues to the formation of 
Jefferson’s image. One of his most fascinat- 
ing lines of inquiry compares the evolution 
of that image with the evolving public regard 
for the Declaration of Independence. 

For post-Revolutionary Americans, the 
Declaration of Independence was seen as 
important and stirring, but it had not yet acquired the singular 
reverence it would in the first quarter of the 19th centun, As 
the document began to grow in esteem, McDonald writes, it 
touched offa prolonged debate about Jeflerson’s contribution 

Jefferson’s role in its creation was largely unknown outside 
of a small circle until around 1781. His detractors dismissed 
him as merely the “penman” of a document conceived and 
approved by Congress, while his supporters extolled his sin- 
gular mind and character as the document’s wellspring. 

McDonald’s book offers a compelling look inside a tumul- 
tuous era in our early history, and of a ARgure whom we have 
come to associate with independence itself. Not surpris- 
ingly, there is no bright line dividing the public from the 
private Jefferson. Despite his apotheosis, he was human; 
despite being human, he aspired to exceedingly lofty prin- 


\ . - . . . 
ciples. To paraphrase Winston Churchill, our “Confounding 


Father” remains “a riddle, wrapped in a mystery, inside an 
. » Oz, _ ps - 
enigma.” $3 —Bill Hudgins 


Washington's Trip Abroad 


| I nowing how a story ends is far less satisfying if you 
q don’t know how it began. The rich details of lessons 
l A learned, challenges overcome or battles lost give 
characters their potency and lasting power. 

Historians agree that George Washington's childhood and 
adolescence are the most poorly understood parts of his 
life—a fact that undoubtedly helped feed the public appe- 


tite for fables of the great general and president as a youth, 


spawning tall tales from biographers such as Parson Weems. 


That's why it’s exciting when research to bridge these 
gaps emerges. A 2018 release from the University of 
Virginia Press, George Washington's Barbados Diary 1751-52, 
does just that. 

The first, and last time, that Washington would leave the 
North American continent would be at age 19. Accompanying 
his older half-brother Lawrence to Barbados, Washington 
experienced many ups and downs en route to the Caribbean 
island and while there, including his first recorded theater 


experience. He contracted 
smallpox during his seven-week 
stay on the island, which resulted 
in his immunity to the potentially 
deadly disease. That immunity 
would serve him well years later 
as the commander of the Continental Army when troops 
were plagued with smallpox. Knowing how devastating 

the disease could be, Washington had all soldiers in the 
Continental Army vaccinated. 

Beautifully illustrated, this compact yet comprehensive 
book edited by Alicia K. Anderson and Lynn A. Price expertly 
cushions each of Washington's entries during his journey to 
and from Barbados with important historical markers, illus- 
trated maps and photographs that add needed context. 

For avid historians or fans of Washington, this new text 
would provide a focused look at a relatively unknown period 


_ of this Founder's life. $3 —Abbey Dean 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Want to connect with the DAR’s only approved college? 


“Like” DAR Friends of Berry College on Facebook 


For more than a century, Berry and the DAR have worked together to help deserving 


_ students further their education. Through our new DAR Friends of Berry College 
Facebook page, you can learn about our unique history, stay up 

to date with what's happening on campus, see what students 
are doing and receive school information for chapters. 
lost importantly, you can share posts, send us a message 
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Finding 
-Washin 


he Virginia General Assembly 
commissioned French sculptor i 
Jean-Antoine Houdon to cre- |fa 
ate a marble sculpture of George 
Washington in 1784. After a series of setbacks, 
both financial and physical, the sculpture ~< 
arrived in the United States in 1796, making 
its way to Virginia. Today this statue stands 
in the rotunda of the Virginia State Capitol 
in Richmond, Va., and is known as one of the 
most accurate depictions of our first presi- 
dent. Houdon based his final piece on a life 
mask and measurements he personally took. 
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US Ambassador backs London DAR Chapter 


Holly Smith, United Kingdom Honorary State Regent, and the members of the London-based Walter Hines 
Page Chapter, NSDAR, would like to thank Robert Wood Johnson, US Ambassador to the Court of St. James's, 
for his generous financial support of the Chapter's project to restore the plinth beneath the historic statue of 
George Washington in London’s Trafalgar Square. His donation was unsolicited and came from his family funds. 
The refurbishment of the memorial, which was erected in 1921, was completed this summer. 


Pictured at a wreath-laying ceremony on Washington's birthday in February of this year are, left to right: Vice Admiral 
Sir Timothy Laurence, Chairman of English Heritage and husband of Princess Anne; Holly Smith; Ambassador 
Johnson; WHP members Marilyn Dear Nelson, past Chapter Secretary; Jane Heffron, past Chapter Treasurer; 
Nancy Stewart, prospective member; Patricia Short, Chapter Treasurer; and Diana Diggines, past Chapter Regent. 


The statue pictured here is a replica of a sculpture by Jean-Antoine Houdon, and is one of 17 identical bronzes. 
They are spread across the USA, Europe and South America. Our Chapter is leading a campaign to have all these 
Statues recognised and — if necessary — repaired. We hope they will each be the focus of a wreath laying on every 
Washington's birthday in the future. 


The Chapter also thanks supporter Neil Osborn for sponsoring this advertisement. 
Photo by Janet Evans 


Virginia State 
Capitol 


Washington 
Square 


Continued from page 8 


Virginia commissioned a cast 
of the Houdon statue in the early 
20th century with the purpose 
of adding it to the National 
Statuary Hall Collection in the 
U.S. Capitol Building. During 
this process, the state granted 
permission to the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company to 
make further casts, at a cost of 
$500 per statue, which would be paid to Virginia. 


Today, 17 of these Gorham bronze casts can be found 
throughout the United States, and surprisingly, a few in other 
countries, including France and Peru. One of these statues 


even traveled to London’s Trafalgar Square. The gift 
of this particular statue was part of a celebration of 
100 years of peace between the United States and the 
United Kingdom. This same celebration also included 
the purchase of Washington’s English ancestral Tudor 
home near Oxford, Sulgrave Manor, which is open to 
the public. 

United Kingdom 
Honorary State Regent 
and past Walter Hines 
Page Chapter Regent 
Holly Smith spearheaded 
and officiated at a George 
Washington birthday 
celebration and wreath 
laying at the statue on 
February 22, 2018. Among 

! the event attendees were 
National 
ieee! «Robert Wood Johnson 
’ Park IV, U.S. Ambassador to 
4s the United Kingdom; Sir 
Tim Laurence, Chairman 
of English Heritage; and members of Walter Hines 
Page Chapter, London, England. 

“The statue was a gift from the state of Virginia to 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1921, but it had almost 
been forgotten because the inscription on the bse 
was largely worn away,” Ms. Smith said. 

She and her fellow members decided that tlie 


. i Valley Forge 


| 


plinth should be repaired and donated chapter funds to 
English Heritage to that purpose. Ambassador Johnson added 
funds from his family foundation, and the repairs were coni- 
pleted in August 2018. 


| ll Washington's Birthday List 
le Moat The hunt is on! The London Daughters have 
contacted state regents in the places where the other 
il bronze statues reside to ask them to have their Gorham 
x statue assessed, photographed and hopefully made the 


a4" of a Washington birthday celebration on February 22, 2019. 


Intriguing results are already beginning to come in. 


Known Locations of Washington Statues By Gorham: 
* Springfield, Mass. 
* Jefferson Memorial Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* Oshkosh, Wis. 
* University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
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Chicago City Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Heritage Museum, Lexington, Mass. 
Fair Oaks Park, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Valley Forge National Historical Park, Valley Forge, Pa. 
Civic Center Plaza, Los Angeles, Calif. 

City College of New York, New York City, NLY. 
Redwood Library and Athenaeum, Newport, RI 
Albany, NY. 

George Washington University, Washington, DC. 
Trafalgar Square, London, England 

Paris, France 

Lima, Peru 
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Bakersfield Chapter, Bakersfield, 
Calif., was organized on April 26, 1921, 
and named to honor Colonel Thomas 
Baker who moved west during the Gold 
Rush era. 

Col. Baker was a lawyer and former 
colonel in the militia of Iowa, his home 
state. He moved to the banks of the Kern 
River in 1863 after successfully develop- 
ing the town of Visalia in Tulare County, 
Calif. A vast number of people began to 
settle into the valley known as “Kern 


Looking for that special holiday gift? 


Island,” and he was elected county sur- With a 4.76/5 customer rati ng, we have \ 
pa she aes bc bere the right gift for the most discerning | 
now known as Bakersfield, carving it out 
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ties. Another pioneer suggested naming . : , 

the town after the alfalfa field owned by coffee, ha nd crafted Clg ars, pottery ) nd 

Baker, creating the name “Baker’s Field.” many other hand made pi eces. 


Col. Baker was buried in 1872 on land 
that became Union Cemetery, the final 
resting place of many of Bakersfield’s 
pioneers. 


Marais des Cygnes Chapter, Paola, 
Kan., was organized December 10, 1980, 
and named after the Marais des Cygnes 
River, which flows through Miami 
and Linn counties in Kansas. Meaning 
“Marsh of the Swans” in French, it is 
debated whether French trappers were 
the first to name the river, or ifit’s a trans- 
lation ofan Osage American Indian name 
for the region, “Mixa-ckau-tse,” which 
means “where white swans are plenti- 
ful.” Either way, early settlers of the area 
were inspired by the numerous, beauti- 
ful Trumpeter and Tundra swans that 


graced the water's edge. ® 
Many towns that developed along G ettysG €a r 
the 217-mile Marais des Cygnes River 28N Stratton St 


were impacted by violent confronta- 


tions over the legality of slavery during Gettysbu rg, PA 17325 
the “Bleeding Kansas” period between 


1854 and 1861 and continuing into the GettysGea rcom 71 7-334-3747 


Civil War. 
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National American Indian Heritage Month 


Kiowa War Mothers 
Honor Past and 
Present Warriors 


n September 29, 1917, federal 
officials founded the American 
War Mothers Organization in 
response to the outstanding service 
conducted by mothers of servicemen 
and women in food conservation and 
war relief work during World War I. 
The organization’s services were sorely 
needed again during World War II. It 
was during this period that one of the 
organization’s most prominent chap- 
ters was born: Kiowa Chapter No. 18, 
whose members are known as “Kiowa 
War Mothers.” 
The chapter was founded February 
10, 1944, in Mountain View, Okla. The 
organizing members were made up 


Top: Kiowa War Mothers Chapter 
Moccasins 
Bottom: Kiowa War Mothers circa 1980 
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2010 Anadarko Indian Expo Parade 


of non-English speaking women who 
were enrolled members of the Kiowa 
American Indian tribe. Today’s chapter 
members work to integrate their own 
heritage and culture with service activi- 
ties that assist men and women who are 
serving or who have served in the U.S. 
military. 

The Kiowa chapter created its own 
insignia in the form of a shawl. The 
backs of the blue shawls feature cir- 
cular patches with the logo “American 
War Mothers,” “Kiowa Chapter 18” 
above the patches, and a red, white and 
blue ribbon at the bottom of the patch. 
Members wear their chapter shawls and 
insignia at American Indian functions 
and local veterans’ events. 

Chapter members volunteer for many 
activities throughout the year, such as 
raising funds for veterans through 
food and craft sales, co-hosting pow- 
wows and benefit dances, sponsoring 
holiday dinners for local veterans and 
their spouses, visiting VA hospitals 
and distributing gifts, and sending care 
packages to the military overseas. 

In the past, Kiowa women held the 
important role of honoring tribal war- 
riors and conducted ritual dances when 
young men returned from battle. Kiowa 
War Mothers continue this tradition 


today with chapter programs focused 
on honoring men and women of the 
US. military with these same traditional 
songs and dances. Kiowa War Mothers 
members dance as a unit while wearing 
their shawls and invite sons and daugh- 
ters and any service-connected men 
and women to dance with the group. 
Songs are sung in the Kiowa language, 
with lyrics focusing on such themes as 
young Kiowa men as brave warriors, the 
prominence of the U.S. flag throughout 
the world, and the joyous return of ser- 
vicemen and women to their families. 


A Kiowa War Mother wears her shawl that 
features the names of family members who 
have served in the military 


Kiowa War Mothers have a strong 
sense of familial pride passed down 
from their ancestors. They also believe 
they have an obligation to support their 
community, state and nation, and are 
dedicated to activities that embrace the 
future while preserving the past. 


—Briana L. Diaz is a historian in the 
NSDAR Department of Archives and 
History and a member of the Kiowa Tribe 
of Oklahoma. 
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Design Chosen for the 
National Native American 
Veterans Memorial 


he National Museum of the American Indian 
recently chose a design concept for the National 
Native American Veterans Memorial, which 
will honor past and present 
American Indian, Alaska Native and 
Native Hawaiian veterans. The winning 
design—“Warriors’ Circle of Honor”— 
was submitted by Harvey Pratt, a 
Cheyenne and Arapaho tribal member. 
The decision was made by a jury of 
Native and non-Native artists, design- 
ers, scholars, veterans and others who 
selected from 120 design submissions. 
Groundbreaking for the memorial 
located on the museum grounds is slated 
for September 21, 2019, culminating in 
a dedication ceremony planned for 
Veterans Day 2020. 


Birds-eye 

| renderings 
~ Harvey Pratt 
Want iors) 


A self-taught artist from Oklahoma, 
Pratt works in oil, watercolor, metal, 
clay and wood, and his themes include 
American Indian history, particularly 
that of the Cheyenne people. A veteran, 
Pratt served in Vietnam from 1962 to 
1965. A U.S. Marine in Air Rescue and 
Security, he was stationed at Da Nang 
Air Base. Today, Pratt is the chairperson 
of the Indian Arts and Crafts Board of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior. 

Beyond the physical memorial, the 
museum will also recognize American 
Indians’ military service through three 
projects: 

Tribal community consultations. 
Since 2015, the advisory committee and 
the museum have conducted regional 
events that gather tribal leaders, 
American Indian veterans and com- 
munity members for input, advice and 
support for the memorial. 

A traveling exhibition. “Patriot Nations: Native Americans 
in Our Nation’s Armed Forces,” will tell personal stories of 
American Indian veterans and outline plans for the memorial. 

An oral history project. The museum is collaborating with 
the Veterans History Project at the Library of Congress to 
collect and preserve the oral histories of American Indian 
veterans. The project will record their stories in their own 
voices and make them accessible to the public. 

Learn more at: https://nmai.si.edu/nnavm/memorial. 
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ether you're trying to fill 

out a branch in your family 

tree, seeking membership in 

lineage societies such as DAR or desir- 

ing to add supplemental information to 

your DAR-approved records, it can be 

discouraging to hit a brick wall when it 

comes to finding required evidentiary 

documents. If your lineage includes 

ancestors in a minority group, the search 
can be even more challenging. 

In 1961, DAR Continental Congress 
authorized the Lineage Research 
Committee (LRC) to assist prospective 
members with the research required to 
complete their membership applications. 
LRC volunteers are well-trained in gene- 
alogy research and use their expertise to 
answer questions involving a prospec- 
tive member’s identity and kinship. “Ifa 
prospective member needs help linking 
a child to a parent in the previous gen- 
eration, or establishing the identity of 
an individual in a lineage, LRC members 
can provide invaluable help,” said Morgan 
Elliott, National Chair of the LRC. 

The LRC has several subcommittees 
devoted to the genealogical research 
of specialized groups. (Learn more by 
visiting www.dar.org/national-society/ 
genealogy/minority-research.) American 
Spirit spoke with three of the leaders 
of these groups to get insight on their 
unique challenges and clever research 
solutions. 
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Q&A 

With Yvonne Liser, 
National Vice Chair of African- 
American Specialty Research 


What are the committee's goals? We 
serve as ambassadors to DAR, reaching 
out to women of color who may have 
not thought themselves eligible for 
DAR membership. We do this locally 
through genealogy groups, online 
groups and word of mouth. Social 
media is a wonderful way to get 
the word out. Next, we encour- 
age Daughters and researchers 
outside of DAR to share and con- 
tribute resources that could assist 
a prospective member. We would 
love to add additional resources 
to the DAR Library for the specialty 
lineage research groups. We also try to 
provide DAR chapters with various tips 
for African-American research, so they 
can assist prospective members with 
their application paperwork. 

What are the unique challenges faced 
by those searching for African-American 
Patriots? One of the unique challenges 
is to identify where the challenge 
may lie! For example, a chapter could 
have an African-American prospec- 
tive attempting to prove lineage to an 
African-American patriot or a European 
American patriot. By the same token, 
that same chapter could have a European 
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American prospective attempting to 
connect to an African-American patriot. 
In many cases, the African-American 
prospective attempting to connect toa 
European American patriot is doing so 
in a relationship outside of marriage, 
whether during or soon after slavery. 
Several women have not been able to 
find the documentation to prove par- 
entage in these circumstances despite 
autosomal DNA tests (or tests such 1s 
those from Family Tree DPA 
that give you informati n 
about your genetic lines), fai - 
ily lore and general commun ¥ 
knowledge. 

Another issue is the absence 
of records. Sometimes African- 
Americans were not included in 

records or were referenced with nick 
names instead of legal names (such .is 
“Black Isaac” instead of Isaac Clifford). 
The improper naming makes records 
sometimes difficult to locate. It also 
adds to the burden of proving the person 
with a nickname is the ancestor being 
researched. 

With other minority lineage groups. 
there could be issues with lack of 
records, language, naming conventions 
and easy access to records. Sometimes 
translating a foreign language in old 
documents can be challenging if 4 
researcher is working with the proper 
language taught in school. A territory of 


overseas department of a country could 
have colloquial terms that are unknown. 
Sometimes there is a lack of records 
in rural areas. Finally, some cultures 
have a strong oral history, which does 
not help when preparing supporting 
documentation. 

What resources and tools do you use 
to conduct your research? For the most 
part, proving the lineage for an African- 
American prospective is the same as 
anyone else. We make use of the DAR 
Library, Lineage Lookup Board, online 
subscription sites, federal records and 
local resources such as historical societ- 
ies, courthouses and libraries. 

On the other hand, certain records gen- 
erated specifically for African-Americans 
could be helpful in research. Over the 
years there were many laws focused 
specifically on minority groups, and 
many of those laws create some sort 
of record. Some states required free 
African-Americans to register regularly 
with the town clerk. Many states have 
cohabitation records, which were cre- 
ated to legitimize marriages and children 
born into slavery. Wills, court records 
and newspaper articles can be extremely 
helpful as well. When researching pos- 
sible African-American patriots in 
some of the Colonies, renowned author 
and researcher Paul Heinegg’s website 
at www.freeafricanamericans.com is a 
great start. 

What kind of unique techniques do 
you use to find hard-to-locate or hard- 
to-verify records? The research for 
African-American ancestry is mostly 
the same for others outside of slavery 
and children born to fathers unwill- 
ing to formally confirm parentage. We 
contact courthouses and libraries, use 
creative name searches in online data- 
bases (sometimes just first names of 
households), and look up collections of 
various libraries, universities and orga- 
nizations. Mostly, we share our issue 
with others who may have done simi- 
lar research or are more familiar with 
records in the area being researched. 


The specialty Lineage Research group 
shares with other African-American 
Daughters to obtain ideas for next steps. 
It sometimes takes a village to get a pro- 
spective member into DAR. 

How can prospective members tap 
into the results of this research? 
The best ways for prospectives ate 
to tap into lineage research is to oo 
open more Patriot lines! That g 
is where all of our research is 
held. Another great help is for 
Daughters to contribute found 
documents to the DAR Library where 
prospectives can conduct further 
research. All researchers come across 
documents unrelated to our lines that 
could be helpful to another. A transcrip- 
tion of court documents, wills and other 
sources could help a prospective become 
a member. 


Q&A 
With Tyler Hancock, 
National Vice Chair of Spanish- 
American Specialty Research 


What are the committee's goals? 
The Spanish Task Force was created 
in 1998 with the goal of opening up 
new avenues for DAR membership, 
locating documentation relating to 
Spanish involvement in the American 
Revolution, assembling lists of Spanish 
patriots, locating records in archives 
outside the United States and creating 
awareness of Spain’s involvement in 
the American Revolution. Twenty years 
later, we have made a lot of progress, but 
the goals still apply. 

What are some of the committee's 
milestones? We are raising awareness 
that Spain was involved in the American 
Revolution. We are doing this within the 
DAR and in the community. 

We have photographed three entire 
volumes of lists of people who paid 
the donativo. (In 1780, Carlos III, King 
of Spain, decreed that all subjects in 
New Spain make a donativo, or vol- 
untary contribution, to help fund the 


Revolutionary War. Every citizen of 
Spanish America was asked to donate 
one or two pesos to the cause.) These 
people are currently part of the Patriot 
Records Project, and they are opening 

up more avenues for DAR mem- 


r) o bership. We currently have 44 
@@_ Spanish patriots verified with 
vo? service in Spanish America, 


& = including those who paid the 

donativo in Santa Fe, those who 

donated cattle to the cause 

in Texas, and one who lived, 
served and died in Cuba. 

What resources and tools do you 
use to conduct your research? If we 
are looking at documenting service for 
someone who served at a Louisiana 
militia post between December 24, 
1776, to November 23, 1783, one of our 
go-to resources is Churchill's Spanish 
Records, available online through the 
Louisiana State Society SAR’s website. 
If we are looking at service for a Canary 
Islander recruited to the Louisiana 
Infantry Regiment, then we look to 
Miguel Martinez Molina’s book, La 
participacion canaria en la formacién y 
reclutamiento del batallon de Luisiana, 
or to Gilbert Din’s Canary Islanders of 
Louisiana. A DAR webinar called “How 
to Research a Spanish Patriot” can also 
provide additional tools. 

What kind of techniques do you use 
to find hard-to-locate or hard-to-verify 
records? Much of the documentation 
is written in Colonial Spanish. Even if 
people can read modern Spanish, they 
cannot always read Colonial Spanish. 
Finding sufficient volunteers who can 
both read the Colonial Spanish and know 
the genealogy to provide the assistance 
is, at times, a challenge. 

Proving service for Spanish patriots is 
generally more difficult than proving the 
lineage. The Catholic Church records 
are fabulous sources for lineage proof. 
The difficulty with Spanish patriots is 
that we are still searching for many of 
the source documents to establish new 
Spanish patriots. 
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Another challenge is that there is a 
lot of misinformation online. Some sites 
say being a member of the Spanish mili- 
tary is sufficient to establish a person 
as a DAR Patriot, but the DAR requires 
documentation of the person’s service 
to the American Revolution. 

A few of our key sources for service 
are not available for purchase any lon- 
ger, so that can be a challenge. The 
Spanish Task Force is working to let 
people know we can provide look-ups 
if necessary. 

How can prospective members tap into 
the results of this research? Prospective 
members can fill out the Member 
Information request form and mention 
that they will need help from the Spanish 
Task Force. Registrars can also contact 
us. Once we hear from them, we will do 
everything we can to assist. 


Q&A 
With Sharon Withers, 
National Chair of the DAR DNA 
Network Committee 


What are the committee's goals? 
Realizing that DNA is a widely accepted 
tool for moving genealogical research 
forward, the Dillon Administration 
launched the DAR DNA Network 
Committee in October 2016. The 
goals of the committee are to educate 
the membership on the use of DNA 
for genealogy, including what it can- 
not do; encourage members to submit 
DNA samples to the Family Tree DNA 
(FTDNA) NSDAR DNA Group; work 
with the staff and FTDNA to make the 
DNA database user-friendly; gain an 
understanding of how to better utilize 
DNA information in the application 
process; work with the DAR Public 
Relations and Genealogy departments 
to build arelationship with FTDNA, and 
garner publicity for DAR. 

What are some of the committee's 
milestones? Several states have launched 
DNA Study groups and have knowledge- 
able members presenting workshops 
about DNA on the state and chapter 
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level. The DAR DNA Network Facebook 
group is steadily growing and is a great 
place to read about the latest news. In 
2017, we answered 728 inquiries about 
DNA testing alone! The NSDAR DNA 
Project, hosted on Family Tree DNA’s 
site, has also experienced a boom; cur- 
rently, there are 3,203 members. 

What are some of the committee's 
unique challenges? Even though DNA 
testing for genealogy purposes has 
been directly available to the public 
since approximately 2000, DNA test- 
ing really became mainstream within 
the past five years, It is estimated that 
in 2018, more than 12 million people 
have had a DNA test for genealogical 
purposes. Because this is a relatively 
new tool in the genealogist’s toolbox, 
it is not well understood. People take 
the test and then don’t know how to 
use the results. There are privacy con- 
cerns, especially following the recent 
Golden Gate Killer case in California, 
and some confusion on what DNA can 
and cannot do. Add to that the chal- 
lenge of how to advise members with a 
lineage that looks great by the standard 
paper trail but is proven wrong by DNA 
evidence, and you can see it is never 
dull on this committee! 

What resources, tools and techniques 
do you use to conduct DNA research? 
While NSDAR does not conduct 
research in the traditional sense, the 
NSDAR DNA Project can hold important 
clues as members with acommon patriot 
determine—through a process called tri- 
angulation—which shared pieces of DNA 
were passed down from that ancestral 
couple. 

How can prospective members tap 
into the results of this research? Join the 
NSDAR DNA Project and the DAR DNA 
Network Facebook group. The commit- 
tee website has a wealth of information 
about the NSDAR DNA policy. The 
FAQ sheet guides members through the 
process of uploading DNA results from 
another vendor (such as Ancestry or 
FTDNA) and then walks them through 
joining the NSDAR DNA Project. & 


At Your Service: 
GENEALOGY RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS 


For DAR members eager to take 
advantage of the services of the 
Lineage Research Committee (LRC), 
either for their sake or the sake of 
prospective members, Morgan Elliott. 
National Chair, LRC, has the following 
advice 

How can present DAR members 
help potential DAR members? Start 
online at our committee page 
www.dar.org/members/ 
committees/national-committees/ 
lineage-research/lineage-research- 
committee-mission. The Research 
Resources section contains down- 
loadable research aids, including 
the DAR Genealogy Guidelines, and 
guides for compiling an analysis, 
documenting recent generations, 
establishing service and using DNA 
evidence for DAR applications. It 
also contains templates, examples, 
research tips, webinars and links to 
other research sites. 

What if | need assistance witha 
specific research question? Post you 
questions on the Lineage Research 
Lookup Board. Volunteers monitor 
this board daily to help locate records 
from local libraries, courthouses, his- 
torical societies and cemeteries. This 
documentation may include family 
Bible records, probates, deeds, mar- 
riage records, militia and tax lists, and 
photos of tombstones or funeral hom« 
records. An NSDAR Facebook group 
devoted to Lineage Research is also 
monitored by volunteers who can help 
answer questions or help with Image 
Access requests 

What milestones would the 
committee like to reach? We are 
especially motivated to provide 
lineage research assistance to help 
DAR chapters in their efforts to meet 
our membership goal of 250,000 
members by 2033 in celebration of 
the U.S. Semiquincentennial, 


. The holidays are the perfect time to make a gift to NSDAR. In addition to the 
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Named after Northern 
Pacific Railway president 
Frederick H. Billings, this 
Montana city on the north 
bank of the Yellowstone 
River was bornas a 
railroad hub serving the 
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“The town was created by the Northern Pacific Railway,” said Kevin Kooistra, 
executive director of the Western Heritage Center in Billings. “Irrigation made the 
region blossom. Railroads and highways made it a transportation center. All of these 
things still impact Billings today.” 


Before It Was Billings 

Around 80 million years ago, the Billings area was part of the Western Interior 
Seaway. As the sea retreated, it left behind a deep layer of sand that, over millennia, 
was compressed into what became known as Eagle Sandstone. The Yellowstone 
River carved a canyon through the stone; those canyon walls became known as 
the Rimrocks or the Rims. Today, these high sandstone cliffs surround Billings, 
with the Yellowstone River running through the southeast portion. 
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It was on this land that migratory tribes hunted for 
thousands of years before European settlers arrived. By the 
time of America’s 19th-century westward expansion, the pre- 
dominant tribes in the area included the Crow (or Apsaalooke), 
Sioux and Cheyenne. 


Coulson vs. Billings 

The first town of the Yellowstone Valley wasn’t Billings, how- 
ever; Coulson won that title. Formed in 1877 on the Yellowstone 
River, Coulson’s commerce was powered by steamboat, and a 
sawmill, general store and trading post were among its first 
buildings. The town also earned the moniker of one of the 


frontier’s roughest, boasting several dance halls and saloons, 
no churches, and a mountain man named John “Liver-Eating” 
Johnson as its sheriff. It's said Coulson was a place where argu- 
ments were settled with fast draws on its dusty streets. 

Despite its wild reputation, Coulson seemed a likely site for 
a railroad hub when Northern Pacific Railway made plans to 
run its Chicago-Seattle route through the center of Montana. 
However, planners discovered, because of land title rules, that 
the railroad could save money by moving its track approxi- 
mately one mile north and creating a whole new town—Billings. 
Most Coulson residents ended up moving to Billings, though 
a trolley did run between the two places for a short time. The 
final remains of Coulson faded away by 1930. Today Billings’ 
Coulson Park sits on the river bank where the valley’s first town 
once stood. 


Boom Town 

Because it seemed to appear overnight, Billings was nick- 
named the “Magic City”; in the first few months, more than 
2,000 people poured into the town, and hundreds of tents 
and makeshift buildings lined the streets. Merchants quickly 
assembled false-front wooden buildings until frequent fires 
convinced them to build with brick. 

Incorporated in 1885, the town’s economy first included agri- 
cultural and livestock enterprises. Cattle barons—many of them 
from Texas—began forming ranches to take advantage of the 
wide-open prairie land around Billings to graze their cattle. 

From 1909 until the 1920s, more than 80,000 homesteaders 
swarmed to the area, lured by the Enlarged Homestead Act of 
1909, which deeded them a free plot of land if they met certain 
conditions. Prospective settlers were required to move onto 
their tract and live in a dwelling, usually a tar-paper shack, for 
a number of years, a process called “proving up.” Many fami- 
lies struggled to tame the wild and arid terrain, but some did 
eventually develop successful farms. 
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The discovery of the Bakken oil fields in 
the 1950s in eastern Montana and western 
North Dakota fueled the city’s growth. The 
1973 oil embargo by the Organization of the 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
further spurred an oil boom in eastern 
Montana, northern Wyoming and western 
North Dakota. Oil refining and energy pro- 
duction continue to be a vital part of the economy. 

Today Billings is the largest city in Montana, with a popula- 
tion of the greater metropolitan area of nearly 170,000. In 2009, 
Fortune Small Business magazine named Billings the best small 
city in which to start a business, and it continues to grow more 
rapidly than any other city in the state. 


Talk of the Town 

Billings is a base for exploring much of southeastern Montana 
(see related story on page 21), but the city itself has its share of 
can’t-miss attractions. Here are a few: 


>» BOOTHILL CEMETERY. This cemetery 
is all that remains of the Wild West 
town of Coulson. It holds the graves of 
residents who likely died between 1877 
and 1882, though dates are uncertain. A 
sign at the cemetery says it was created : 
“in memory of those who blazed the trail and stewed tous our 
West, in boots and spurs they lie and on this hill find rest.” A 
second plaque reads, “Gunfighters, Indian tribesmen, soldiers, 
railroad workers, lawmen, women and children were all put 
to rest in shallow graves here ... The deaths were caused by 
disease, accidents, suicides and murders aplenty.” 


» DOWNTOWN HISTORIC DISTRICT. The center of old 
emo s stretches along Bioatenn Avenue and parallels the 
former Northern Pacific 
Railway tracks. The dis- 
trict’s 19th-century hotels 
and other buildings have 
been restored as art gal- 
leries, restaurants, music 
clubs and breweries. One 
distillery is located in the HISTORIC BILLINGS DEPOT, built in 
1909 to serve three major railroad companies. (www.billings 
depot.org) 


»» MOSS MANSION. The red sandstone Moss Mansion was 
designed by renowned New York architect Henry Janeway 
Hardenburgh and constructed in 1903 for the Preston Boyd 
Moss family. A one-hour guided tour captures the story of 
one of Billings’ oldest and wealthiest families. On display 
are original draperies, fixtures, furniture, Persian carpets 
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and artifacts. The home, listed 
on the National Register of 
Historic Places, is part of the 
downtown historic district. 
(www.mossmansion.com) 


»» SWORDS RIMROCK PARK. 
The park features historic sites, 
two miles of paved recreational trails and underdeveloped 
nature areas, (www.billingsparks.org/park/swords) The park 
also includes the Yellowstone Kelly Interpretive Site, which 
honors one of the region’s most notable 19th-century adventur- 
ers. (http://yellowstonekelly.org) 


»+ YELLOWSTONE ART MUSEUM. Founded in 1964 in the for- 
mer Yellowstone County Jail building, the museum focuses 
on progressive contemporary artists. (www.artmuseum.org) 


3+ YELLOWSTONE COUNTY MUSEUM. Overlooking the scenic 
Yellowstone River Valley and representing the area’s his- 
tory, the museum’s entrance is through a pioneer log cabin. 
Featuring more than 15,000 artifacts, including a chuck 
wagon, American Indian objects and cowboy and western 
items, the museum is free of charge and open 11 months of 
the year. (www.pyjrycm.org) 


>» WESTERN HERITAGE CENTER. This interactive museu') 
documents the story of 
Billings and the Yellowstone 
River Valley. It is housed 
in the downtown historic 
district in one of Billings’ 
oldest buildings, the original 
PARMLY BILLINGS MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY, a Richardsonian 
Romanesque structure listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places. (www.ywhc.org) 


»* ZOO MONTANA. The 70-acre zoo specializes in north- 
ern-latitude animals living in a natural setting. The site also 
features a turn-of-the-20th-century homestead and barn. 


(www.zoomontana.org) BS 
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Billings’ Powerhouse for Women’s Rights 
When asked his favorite Billings resident, past or present, 
Western Heritage Center Executive Director Kevin Kooistra 
didn’t hesitate: {t's Hazel Hunkins Hallinan. “She was a 
suffragist who fought for women's rights and protested in front 
of the White House several times from 1917-1919," he said "She 
displayed incredible courage in the face of constant disapproval. 
We only recently began learning her story in any depth.” 


GLTTY WAAGLS, WHOMLDIA 


With Billings as Launchpad 


illings is a gateway to such epic destinations as 

Yellowstone National Park, Grand Teton National 

Park and the Black Hills. Yet, even closer are the 
following museums and historic sites, many suggested 
by native Montanan Leslie Boothroyd, Regent of Shining 
Mountain DAR Chapter, Billings, Mont. 


© Pre-Columbian history lessons are 
—~ ondisplay at Pictograph Caves State 
Park, just five miles south of downtown 
Billings. The 23-acre park features three 
caves—Pictograph, Middle and Ghost— 
that served as homes to generations of 
prehistoric American Indian hunters. 
More than 25,000 archaeological arti- 
facts have been excavated, including 
ancient stone tools and weapons. 
Pictograph Cave, the largest cave, 
contains more than 100 pictographs or 
cave paintings, some of which are more 
than 2,000 years old. The Apsaalooke, 
or Crow, word for the Pictograph Caves 
area is “Alahpalaaxawaalaatuua,” which 
means “where there is spirit writing.” 
Some paintings are beginning to slough 
off due to natural weathering processes, 
At the request of the Crow Nation, no 
restoration attempts have or will be 
made to these paintings. They will be 
allowed to gradually disappear. (http:// 
stateparks.mt.gov/pictograph-cave) 


© South of Pictograph Caves, within 
the Crow Reservation, is Chief 
Plenty Coups State Park, home of 
the last traditional tribal chief of the 
Crow. Inspired by a visit to George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon planta- 
tion in Virginia in 1928, Chief Plenty 
Coups donated 195 acres of his personal 


land to Big Horn County to create a 
park. Visitors can tour the chief's 1884 
log home, now a National Historic 
Landmark, as well as a museum that 
highlights his efforts to secure peace 
between the two cultures. (http://state 
parks.mt.gov/chief-plenty-coups) 


The Battle of the Little Bighorn, one 

of the last efforts of the Northern 
Plains Indians to prevent European 
settlement and preserve their way of 
life, took place in June 1876. The Little 
Bighorn Battlefield National Monument 
marks the location of the battle where 
a large group of Lakota Sioux and 
Cheyenne warriors killed General 
George Custer and his entire U.S. Army 
7th Cavalry. The battlefield—about 65 
miles southeast of Billings and about 
15 miles south of Hardin, Mont.—is 
surrounded by the Crow Indian 
Reservation. 

A tour of the battlefield may be aided 
by a CD audio tour, a cell phone audio 
tour or a bus tour featuring American 
Indian interpreters. (www.nps.gov/libi) 


After the Battle of the Little Bighorn, 
Congress funded the building of Fort 
Custer in 1877 to control the American 
Indians and protect white settlers. 
Though nothing remains of the fort, 


Shining Mountain DAR Chapter placed 
amonument onthe site in 1930. In 2016, 
the same chapter approved the move 
of the marker from private land to Big 
Horn County Historical Museum. 

One of museum’s main attractions is 
its Fort Custer exhibit, which includes 
a stagecoach, uniforms, weapons and a 
scale model of the fort. In addition, more 
than 24 historic buildings from Big Horn 
County have been moved to the site 
for preservation. (www.bighorncounty 
museum.org) 


© Pompey’s Pillar National Monument, 
~ with its breathtaking views of the 
Yellowstone River Valley, tells an impor- 
tant aspect of the story of Lewis and 
Clark’s 1804-1806 expedition. In July 
1806, William Clark passed through the 
Billings area, and on July 25, he arrived 
at what is now known as Pompey’s 


Pillar. After climbing the 200-foot- 
high natural rock formation, he wrote 
in his journal “... at 4 PM arrived at a 
remarkable rock ... this rock I ascended 
and from its top had a most extensive 
view in every direction.” It was on the 
sandstone bluff that Clark carved his 
signature and the date. 

The monument celebrates expedi- 
tion members such as Sacajawea, the 
Shoshone woman who helped guide 
the explorers. She made the trip to the 
Pacific coast with her newborn son, 
Jean Baptiste Charbonneau, whom 
Clark called Pomp or Pompey, meaning 
little chief. Clark likely named the bluff 
after the young expedition member. 

American Indians have long used 
Pompey’s Pillar as a landmark and 
vision quest site. Early Northern Pacific 
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Spirited Adventures 


Railway trains often stopped to allow 
passengers to disembark for a wagon 
ride to view Clark’s historic signa- 
ture. In 1928, Shining Mountain DAR 
Chapter marked the site with a plaque 
next to Clark’s signature. (www.nps.gov/ 
nr/travel/ lewisandclark/pom.htm) 


© The Huntley Project Museum of 
Irrigated Agriculture was originally 
part of the Crow Indian Reservation. In 
1904, the U.S. government purchased 
the tract along a 27-mile stretch of 
the Yellowstone River Valley from the 
Crow for $1.1 million. The Bureau of 
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Reclamation then sent engineers to 
construct an irrigation system to give 
the arid land the boost it needed to 
become the rich farmland that remains 
today. Small towns sprang up through- 
out the project, some of which still 
survive. 

The Huntley Project Museum has 
managed to acquire and restore sev- 
eral of the area’s buildings, including 
a schoolhouse, tar-paper shack settle- 
ment house, early farm house, dentist's 
office and church. The buildings are 
furnished with period pieces from the 
area. In May 2016, DAR awarded a 
$10,000 Historical Preservation Grant 
tothe Huntley Project Museum General 
Store renovation, which was completed 
in 2017. The museum also houses an 
assortment of early 20th-century home 
and farm implements. (www.huntley 
projectmuseum.com) 


In the winter season, skiers, snow- 

boarders and snowshoers flock 
to Red Lodge, a mountain town an 
hour southwest from Billings. The 
town is also home to the Yellowstone 
Wildlife Sanctuary, the only public 
refuge in Montana to provide lifelong 
sanctuary to native wildlife, such 
as birds of prey, black bears, bison, 
elk, foxes, wolves, mountain lions, 
bobcat and coyote, that cannot be 
returned to the wild due to injury or 
habituation to humans. (www.yellow 
stonewildlifesanctuary.com) 


Just west of Red Lodge and north- 

east of Yellowstone National Park 
lies the 68-mile Beartooth Highway, one 
of America’s most scenic drives. The 
journey along the Montana-Wyoming 
border offers views of the Absaroka and 
Beartooth Mountain ranges—including 
12,799-foot Granite Peak, the highest 
point in Montana—glacial lakes, for- 
ested valleys, waterfalls and wildlife. 
The highway is open from late May or 
early June to mid-October, depend- 
ing on weather. (www. beartoothhigh 
way.com) ry 
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Spotlighting DAR volunteers who give back to their communities in meaningful ways 
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Gan for the Wall 


DAR Member Joins Ride to Honor Veterans 


or more than 30 years, Run for the Wall has, ina unique 

and participatory way, raised awareness for prisoners 

of war and members of the military who are missing 

or killed in action: The program honors veterans with 
a cross-country motorcycle journey that starts in Ontario, Calif, 
and ends at the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in Washington, D.C., 
on Memorial Day weekend. 

For the past several years, Kristine Wood, member of 
Irvine Ranch DAR Chapter, Irvine, Calif, and California State 
Corresponding Secretary, has donned her motorcycle gear, 
cranked up her Harley-Davidson Electra Glide and taken part in 
the 10-day ride. Mrs. Wood attended her first run after learning 
about the organization through her work as a Patriot Guard Rider, 
in which she and her husband escort bodies of fallen soldiers to 
their final resting place. Mrs. Wood is no stranger to veterans’ 
needs: A member of her family has fought in every American war. 

“Service is difficult not only for the soldier, but also for the 
families left praying and worrying at home,” she said. “I am always 
on the lookout for anything I can do to ease the hardship of these 
dedicated families.” 


From Ontario, riders are split into three 
routes: central, midway and southern. 
Riders are then broken down into pla- 
toons consisting of roughly 30 participants, 
including a platoon leader, assistant platoon 
leader and two tail gunners. 

In 2015, Mrs. Wood was asked to be a tail 
gunner, bringing up the rear of her platoon 
and keeping other riders in formation dur- 
ing the ride. In subsequent years, she served as assistant platoon 
leader and then platoon 
leader, a position that ensures 
bikers maintain proper speed 
and distance throughout the 
ride. Mrs. Wood also writes 
a brief daily synopsis of the 
southern route, and her daily 
blog posts regularly receive 
more than 10,000 hits. 


GIFTS OF GRATITUDE 

Run For the Wall riders 
often carry mementos of their 
fallen or missing loved ones to 
leave at the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial. But what happens 
to these and other tokens 
of remembrance left at the 


On the Saturday before 
Memorial Day, the entire 
group gathers on the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial for a 
group photo, and then walks 


wall? The Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial Fund has created an 
online exhibition (www.vvmf. 
org/items) of some of these 
tribute items, which number 


more than 400,000 since the 
wall was dedicated in 1982. 
The nonprofit organization 
also plans to display many of 
these items once an educa- 
tion center is funded and 
constructed. 


to the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial. A “mission com- 
pleted” plaque is laid at the 
apex of the wall. 

Many of the veterans who 
participate in the ride have 
never been to the wall, and 
some find it to be too painful 
to make the trip on their own. Mrs. Wood has escorted many 
first-timers to the wall, and said the experience is emotional and 
humbling. 

For more information on Run for the Wall, visit https:// 


rftw.us, es] 


Mrs. Wood usually starts the Run for 
the Wall event with more than 1,000 
fellow bikers, with increasing numbers 
joining as the pack crosses the country. 
Along the path, bikers visit veterans 
cemeteries, community centers, retail 
shops, schools and memorials—all in the 
name of veteran outreach. Many of the 
food and fuel stops along the route are 
paid for by civic groups, veterans’ orga- 
nizations and other supporters. 


[ERUNFORTHEWALL 


A VOICE FOR VETERANS 

Kristine Wood recently published a coffee-table book, 
Run for the Wall: A Journey to the Vietnam Memorial. 
Accompanied by beautiful photographs by Ron Stewart, 
the book details the meaningful bike ride and under- 
scores Mrs. Wood's desire to show appreciation for 
veterans and active-duty military. 

“The United States has 22 veterans a day committing 


suicide,” she said. “! feel that if these lost and dejected veterans knew how the American 
people felt about them, they would be less likely to take their own lives.” 
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1870; the DakotaTerritory,wasisparsely 


| 1) populated —with only 2'400'‘peopleon the landaen 
that would become NorthDakotav Of course) a 
that was before railroads opened'up the Great-Plains: Bye a 
1880, the population’had'swelledito morethan’50,000, and'wheat Cropsigre won 
hundreds of thousands ofacres in the rich, fertile soil of the'Red River Valleys Vios 


of the farms were small family operations: But by 1890, the: region was home to: ALOK 
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Historic Homes 


The exact criteria for what qualified 
as a bonanza farmremain unclear—some 
historians put the threshold at 1,000 
acres, while others place it at 3,000 
acres—but this type of industrial-scale 
farming had an indisputable impact on 
North Dakota and beyond. Not only 
did bonanza farming bring people and 
prosperity to the region, but it also 
helped establish many of the techniques, 
technologies and economics applied to 
farming today. Combines, tractors and 
high-yield crops can all be traced back to 
the bonanza farms of the West. 

One of those farms was the FA. Bagg 
Farm in Mooreton, N.D., started by 
Frederick and Sophia Bagg in 1915. 

Originally from Massachusetts, 
Frederick Bagg moved to the region in 
1887—two years before North Dakota 
became a state—to begin his job as super- 
intendent of the 1,200-acre Downing 
Farm, which was owned by his uncle. 
In 1889, he signed a 20-year contract 
in exchange for one-fourth of all farm 
property, plus his annual salary and 
yearly profit shares. By the time that 
contract expired, the farm had grown 
to more than 6,000 acres. 


13, leaving the 
nthe hands of 
With aclaim 


Bagg’s uncle died in 19. 
future of Downing Farm} 


multiple family members. : 
to a quarter of the acreage, plus trac 


of adjacent land he had already pur- 
chased, Frederick and Sophia, who was 
a cook at Downing Farm before their 
marriage, struck out on their own. 
Started in 1915, the F.A. Bagg Farm 
eventually grew to 9,000 acres. Most of 
those were dedicated to wheat crops, 
but Frederick also diversified his pro- 
duction, adding rye, oat, sweet clover 
and corn over the years. The farm, 
which relied on immigrant workers 
as laborers, also raised sheep and pigs. 
The farm weathered ups and downs, 
including drought and the Great 
Depression, until 1935 when the farm 
was mostly parceled out to the Baggs’ 
children and long-term employees, and 
large-scale bonanza farming stopped. 
"As amodeland an ideal, the bonanza 
farms helped transform agriculture 
from a family-based, animal-powered 
effort in the 19th century to a tech- 
nologically oriented business in the 
20th century,” wrote Rita G. Koman 
in "Wheat Fields, Flour Mills, and 


Railroads: A Web of Interde 
a 2003 article for the Na 
Service. 

An ll-acre parcel where the 
headquarters was located was add 
to the National Register of Hig, “ 
Places in 1985. A year later, the Bj 
profit Bagg Bonanza Farm ance 
Preservation Society was fivitea 
with the goal of helping to restore 3j 
of the site’s buildings as well as beg: 
agricultural production silleonnes 
the farm. In 2005, the site became, 
National Historic Landmark. 

Visitors to the farm today can tour 
the circa-1882 Main House, which was 
included in Frederick’s Downing Farm 
compensation package (it was moved 
to its current location after 1915). This 
20-room house served as both the Bagg 
family residence (he and Sophia had six 
children), as well as living, cooking and 
eating quarters for employees. Seven 
other structures were moved from 
Downing Farm, including a large bi.rn. 

Inall, the property contains 27 br ‘d- 
ings and out-structures that help :ll 
the story ofbonanza farming. Even he 
original kitchen bell remains. SB 
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Colonial Curiosity: What Were Revolutionary Land Grants? 


fter the Revolutionary War, the federal government 

awarded free bounty lands to repay soldiers and citi- 

zens for their military service, Tracts of land had been 
reserved as an incentive for citizens to serve in the military a 
well as to ensure support for the Revolutionary cause. Th an 
also served to help settle remote regions in the cccinte $3 

“The Revolutionary governments were cognizant te t 
the victor belonged the spoils and that defeat brou in * 
reward,” wrote Lloyd DeWitt Bockstruck, a leadin : i 
ity on the genealogical sources of the American ms : ci 
“Bounty lands were an effective propaganda tech fs a 
enrolling support for the war among the citizenr raspy 
venting them from lapsing into the British fold Sntecas 
ide 


of battle ebbed.” 


Pennsylvania, South Carolina and Virginia—adopted similar 
policies, awarding land in their western reserves or On their 
western borders to veterans. These lands later became the 
states of Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Ohio and Tennessee. 
Revolutionary War veterans or their heirs could make these 
land claims by applying at a local courthouse. If the application 
oe. the individual was given either a warrant for 
be or scrip that could exchanged for a warrant. Eventually, ! 
came lawful for warrants to be sold or exchanged, 2 co" 
Mon practice for most veterans. 
gates information about bounty land records, consult 
baat ing sources: Bockstruck’sRevolutionary War ee yf 
rants Awarded by State Governments (Genealogical 


The federal government was not alone in rewardi 
its soldiers with bounty lands. Nine el chat 
Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York eanes ; 
y aro ina, 
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Pub,, Git ‘ 
ub., 2006); Guide to Genealogical Research in the National 
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Clockwise from top: Jane Delano (center, front row), DAR member and founder of the American. ; 
Red Cross Nursing Services, with a group of her nurses ready to sail for Europe in 1914. 


* To encourage donations for a fundraising campaign to supply the French people with much-.: 


needed poultry farms, the DAR created an “| have a chicken in France” button pin. 
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DAR ARCHIVES 


CALLED 
INTO 
SERVICE: 


AND THE 


As World War I inflicted a punishing introduction to 
the horrors of modern warfare, evidence of need and 
suffering was everywhere. DAR members were among 
the many who rejected the role of powerless bystander, 
opting instead to play the part of tireless aid worker. 
The National Society created a committee to motivate, 
organize and oversee Daughters’ relief work, which 
focused on not only providing support and boosting 
morale for American troops, but also offering assistance 
to war-ravaged nations such as Belgium and France. 
The remarkable reach of Daughters’ aid remains as 
awe-inspiring today, a century after the Great War 
ended, as it was powerful at the time it was rendered. 


By Courtney Peter 


GREAT WAR 


nitially, under President Woodrow Wilson's 
neutrality policy—which he reiterated 
in his “America First” speech at the 25th 
Continental Congress—Americans were 
to avoid favoring any one nation. President 
General Daisy Allen Story (1913-1917) guided 
the Society through the period of neutrality 
by balancing respect for presidential policy 
with sensitivity to the need for aid. “The 
women of the country have as definite a duty today as they 
had in the time that tried the souls of men and women in 1776,” 
she said in her own address to the 25th Continental Congress. 

Already, members had a history of supporting their nation 
at war. During the Spanish-American War, the DAR Hospital 
Corps certified more than 1,000 nurses for service, led by 
director Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee and assistant director 
Mary Desha, one of the four DAR Founders. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, also a DAR Founder, served as director general of 
the Woman's National War Relief Association. 

“In the Spanish-American War, Daughters saw first- 
hand what they accomplished and who they helped,” said 


Tracy Robinson, DAR Director of Archives and History. 
“World War I was so much larger, but that sense of maternal, 
personal patriotism had become a permanent part of them.” 

DAR members found ways to help without violating neutral- 
ity. For example, the Society’s partnership with the American 
Red Cross flourished. The organizations shared common mem- 
bers and a common goal, so it was natural for Daughters to 
assist the Red Cross by knitting, mending and gathering sup- 
plies. Between member donations and fundraising events held 
to benefit the Red Cross, the DAR collected nearly $30,000— 
enough to send 16 ambulances to Europe. Later, the Society 
also offered the Red Cross use of Memorial Continental Hall. 

Daughters didn’t stop there. By June 1916, DAR mem- 
bers had raised $148,000 for the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. Additionally, they packaged toiletries, necessities 
and stamped postcards into more than 58,000 comfort kits 
for soldiers. 


Joining the Fight 
In April 1917, when the United States joined the war and the 
realm of relief activities expanded, the DAR was ready. Sarah 
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Elizabeth Mitchell Guernsey (1917-1920) 
assumed the office of President General at 
the 26th Continental Congress, held later 
that month. During her first National Board 
of Management meeting as presiding officer, 
Mrs. Guernsey created the War Relief Service 
Committee, chaired by Honorary President 
General Julia Green Scott (1909-1913). 

: Mrs. Scott wrote to French Ambassador 
Jean Jules Jusserand seeking advice about how 
: DAR members could assist our Revolutionary 
War ally. Seizing upon Jusserand’s suggestion 
to help France’s youngest victims, Daughters 
sponsored more than 1,000 French children 


Julia Green Scott 


impending,” Mrs. Wait wrote in a report of the 
Society’s war work for the 28th Continental 
Congress. 

Mrs. Wait also wrote and distributed 44 
bulletins covering topics such as jelly making, 
salvage, paraffin candles, sending gifts to the 
U.S. Navy and a campaign to revive the French S 
poultry population. The audience for these dis- =| 

{ 


patches widened when organizations such as 

the National Committee of Patriotic Societies, 

the National Security League and the YWCA 

requested permission to use them as well. . 
Regular communications kept members 

motivated. “Daughters were able to track | 


whose fathers died in the war. The children continued 
living in France, but they sent photos and letters to the DAR 
members who “adopted” them. 


their progress and see their accomplishments nearly in real 
time,” Robinson said. The totality of those accomplishments 
was astounding, Mrs. Wait’s report tallied approximately 


Director Clara Hadley Wait used the megaphone 
afforded by her position early and often. One 
| of the committee’s first acts was to issue regis- 
/ tration blanks to the entire DAR membership. 
| “These registration blanks... proved most valu- 
/ able as a measure which taught many Daughters 
| the necessity of preparing for active war service, 
| stimulated in others long-dormant talents, and 
aroused in many the consciousness that the time 
had come when the services of every American 


The committee’s powerhouse Publicity = 


$52 million in Liberty Loans raised, 296,268 gar- 
ments knitted and 93,752 jars of jelly donated, 
among hundreds of thousands of expressions of 
patriotic devotion. 

Across the country, members’ support took 
countless forms. They adopted battleships, made 
monthly visits to the mothers of deployed soldiers, 
started a chocolate campaign to buy sweets for 
troops, greeted trains full of soldiers with encour- 
agement and refreshments, and set places at their 
dinner tables for soldiers who were undergoing 


| ... might be needed in the struggle which was 


Clara Hadley Wait 


training or awaiting orders. 


Special Treatment: DAR MEMBERS IN WARTIME MEDICAL SERVICE 


uring World War I, tens of 
thousands of American women 
' contributed their medical expertise 
to help treat an unrelenting stream of 
1 casualties. Meet three of the many DAR 
members included in that group. 

While nursing patients during 
hw epidemics of yellow fever in Florida 
and typhoid in Arizona, Jane Delano 
: established her leadership ability and 
command of pressure situations. In 
ts 1909, these qualities earned Miss 
Delano, a member of Judge Lynn DAR 
Chapter, Washington, D.C., the posi- 
tions of chairman of the American 
Red Cross Nursing Service and super- 
a intendent of the Army Nurse Corps. 
.¢ Although she resigned from the Army 
he Nurse Corps in 1912 to focus on the Red 
aa 


, 330 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Cross, her impact on the former group 
continued. According to the Army 
Nurse Corps Association, “Much of the 
credit for recruiting the majority of the 
21,480 Army nurses who served during 
World War | can be ascribed to Delano.” 
in 1918, four years after graduating 
from Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
Dr. Kate Bogel Karpeles became the 
first female doctor to sign a contract 
with the U.S. Army. For her work as an 
assistant surgeon at the emergency 
dispensary of the War Department 
in Washington, D.C., Dr. Karpeles 
was paid at the rate of an Army first 
lieutenant—the same compensation 
male contract surgeons received. Later, 
she returned to private practice while 
raising two children with her husband, 


a fellow doctor, and mentoring young 
female physicians. In addition to her 
membership in St. Asaph DAR Chapter, 
Danville, Ky., Dr. Karpeles served as 
president of the American Medical 
Women’s Association. 

For Vashti Bartlett, nursing service 
knew no borders. A graduate of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Training School 
for Nurses, she served in Belgium 
and France during World War |, first 
with the Red Cross and later with the 
Army Nurse Corps. Post-war assign- 
ments sent her to Siberia, Manchuria 
and Haiti. In retirement, Miss Bartlett 
expressed her devotion to public service 
through involvement in women's clubs, 
including Maryland Line DAR Chapter, 
Monkton, Md. 
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World War I represented American 
women’s first opportunity to serve abroad, 
mainly in the clerical and medical fields. 
The thousands who did so included 262 
DAR members. (See sidebar on previous 
page to read about three Daughters who 
served in a medical capacity.) Additionally, 
the Society helped prepare women to 
fill the void deployed servicemen left in 
the workplace by sponsoring training at 
National Service Schools. 


Rebuilding at Home and Abroad 

Under no illusion that armistice 
meant a return to pre-war life, DAR 
members focused their post-war 
energy on helping servicemen and 
communities confront new realities. 
“As women ofa victorious nation, we 
are welcoming back to our shores 
America’s victors, meeting with a 
brave front the problems of recon- 
struction and readjustment,” Mrs. 
Wait wrote in her report. 

Throughout the country, grateful 
chapters greeted troops at homecoming parades, celebra- 
tions and events. To address the needs and morale of sick 
and wounded servicemen in rehabilitation centers, members 
continued knitting, making jelly and assembling comfort kits. 
Even those who died overseas experienced a homecoming of 
sorts, via memorials Daughters constructed in communities 
nationwide. 

As members worked to ease the American servicemembers’ 
transition to civilian life in a largely intact society, they again 


Mercy Warren DAR Chapter attending an all-day meeting of the 
War Relief Service Committee for Red Cross work, 1919 


Above: War Relief Service Committee, South 
Portico of Memorial Continental Hall, 1917 
Left: Belgian Relief workers at 2 drive for 
old clothing, Mercy Warren DAR Chapter, 
Springfield, Mass., July 1918 


offered assistance to France, which 
faced the added task of rebuilding its 
heavily damaged cities and towns. After 
investigating options via correspondence with the French 
ambassador’s wife, consultation with the French government, 
and Mrs. Guernsey’s trip to France in 1919, the Society settled 
onasuitable gift. DAR would fund a new water system for the 
village of Tilloloy, located about 60 miles northeast of Paris. 
On August 23, 1921, at a ceremony celebrating the project’s 
completion, President General Anne Rogers Minor (1920- 
1923) said, “These waterworks betoken the friendship, the 
gratitude, the love which our Society bears to France today, 
and which our ancestors bore to Lafayette and 
to the France of long ago.” 

The Great War tested Daughters’ strength, 
courage, devotion and patriotism. But it also gave 
them achance to cement their own legacy of ser- 
vice. In the words of Mrs. Wait, “With this record 
of our work, we dare look into the eyes of men 
who stood in the frontline trenches because we 
have been true to our trust and have stood in the 
second-line trenches of home service.” $5 


WANT TO LEARN MORE? 

Visit www.dar.org/womenofresilience for more 
information about the DAR and World War I, 
including an online exhibition, a video and a 
lecture presented by the NSDAR Archives. 
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EARLY DAR MEMBERS’ 
INVOLVEMENT IN 
WORLD'S FAIRS 


By Courtney Peter 
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pena, 1904 Louisiana,Purchase Exposition, 
informally Known as the St Louis World's Fair | 
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uilt to boast of progress and innovation, world’s fair 
exhibit halls brimmed with never-before-seen won- 
ders—but not all of them were new inventions. At 
the 1893 World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
a dedicated Women’s Building not only exhibited 
women’s work, but also presented opportunities for 
women to gather and to lead. 

Recognizing the potential to introduce the DAR to new audi- 
ences, rally support for its projects and! foster unity among its 
membership, the Society’s early leaders got involved from 
the start. The addition of their voices, minds and skills to the 
unprecedented upswell of female might spurred growth that 


Mamiernith Lockwood's transcended the personal and organizational levels to benefit 


ticket book of passes 


to the 1893 all of womankind. 
World's Columbian ¥ — ' 
Exposition in Chicago Hotoen wines OMe TOR ONE DAILY ADuission ENTERING THE ARENA 
THE GROUNDE 10 run, Fane In 1890, an amendment to the Act of Congress establishing the 
, Jae ee governing body of the World’s Columbian Exposition reshaped 


' Ee women’s roles in the public realm. That amendment called for 


ame 
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THE GRANGER COLLECTION, NEW YORK; DAR ARCHIVES 


the organization of a Board of Lady Managers responsible 
for planning and executing all aspects of the exposition 
concerning women, from managing the Women’s Building 
to facilitating communication between individual women, 
women’s organizations and the fair administrators. 
Bertha Honoré Palmer, a female force in Chicago’s 
social and philanthropic scenes, was nominated 
to lead the Board of Lady Managers, composed 
of 12 officers, eight lady managers at large, nine 
women from Chicago, and two representatives 
from each state and territory, plus the District 
of Columbia. (See page 35 for more about Bertha 
Palmer and other notable Chicago women of the 
board.) 

“Tt is the first time ... in the history of our govern- , 

= : Mary Smith 
ment that woman has been fully recognized in the Lockwood 
administration of a great public trust like this,” 
said World’s Columbian Commission President 
Thomas W. Palmer (no relation to Bertha) in 
his November 19, 1890, address to the Board 
of Lady Managers. 

Prominent lady managers included Mary 
Smith Lockwood, a historic preservation- 
ist, author, avid clubwoman and one of 
DAR’s four Founders. At the Society’s 
First Continental Congress in 1892, Mrs. 
Lockwood invited Daughters to participate 
in the Chicago exposition. For the DAR, 
established six weeks before the Board of 
Lady Managers first met, the fair offered 


possibility. “Because DAR is a volunteer REPRE SE NI 


service organization, word of mouth was, 
and still is, the best way to attract new 

members,” said Tracy Robinson, DAR WoO ME 
Director of Archives and History. “The 
large, worldwide, female audience pres- 
ent at the 1893 World’s Fair provided an 


opportunity unlike any other.’ 
Initially, Daughters hesitated. But at aan a 


—orF 


the next year, the proposal passed via 
: eae DAUGHTERS ofonly four out of 33 entries 


unanimous vote. Mrs. Lockwood’s 
foresight and powers of persuasion OF THE 


jumpstarted DAR participation in the AMERICAN REVOLUTION etoodoutasonechthocanle 


international, national and regional 
fairs and expositions that convened 
in cities from Buffalo, NY, to St. Louis 
to San Francisco over the ensuing 
decades. In Chicago, DAR was granted 
1,000 square feet of exhibit space in 
the Women’s Building and a meet- 
ing room in the Fine Arts Building, 
where members including President 
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September 22, 1890, letter to 
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O N GR 1a S S Mary Smith Lockwood from the Secretary 


of the World's Columbian Commission 
ae informing her she has been appointed a 
A | ] y k member of the Board of Lady Managers 


General Letitia Green Stevenson 


gathered on May 19, 1893. 
Fellow founder Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, a lawyer and the first ediror of 


N 


contributed a paper to the fair’s 
Congress of Historians. One 


to be written by a woman, 
Mrs. Walworth’s paper also 


est proposals to create a US. 
National Archives. Volume 15 
of The Dial, a journal of literary 
criticism, called it, “one of the Eilien Hardin 
ablest and most practical papers Wishosrth 
read at the Congress. It depicted 
in eloquent and forcible terms the need of 
such a department at Washington.” 
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EVOLVING GOALS 

DAR adjusted its approach in 
time for the 1895 Cotton States and 
International Exposition in Atlanta. 
“The Columbian Exposition was more 
about getting the DAR’s name out there 
to a large audience,” Robinson said. 
“By the time of the Cotton Expo, the 
Daughters knew that they had enough 
clout to take on an involved, expensive 
project like preserving the Yorktown 
battlefield.” 

“The DAR, at the national level, was 
the first organization to concern itself 
with the recognition and preserva- 
tion of the Yorktown fortifications as a 
national park,” wrote Mollie Somerville 
in “Participation of the National Society 
DAR in World’s Fairs” (DAR Magazine, 
May 1964). DAR timed its meetings in 
Atlanta, held October 18 and 19, 1895, 
to coincide with the anniversary of 
Cornwallis’ surrender. 

In describing women’s contributions 
to the exposition in the December 1895 
issue of American Monthly Magazine, 
Mrs. Lockwood drew a direct connec- 
tion to the DAR mission. “The seryices 
rendered by women in collecting and 
exhibiting papers, relics, mementos 
pertinent to Colonial and Revolutionary 
history, promote a spirit of patriotism, 
a love of our social institutions, and the 
preservation of records hitherto over- 
looked and neglected,” she wrote. 

DAR members’ association with sub- 
sequent fairs flourished into the 20th 
century. During her term as President 
General (1898-1901), Mary Margaretta 
Fryer Manning was appointed to rep- 
resent the United States at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, at which shespoke at 
the dedication ofa statue of the Marquis 
de Lafayette. These leadership experi- 
ences expanded her perspective, as did 
her service as president of the Board of 
Lady Managers for the 1904 Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, informally known 
as the St. Louis World’s Fair. 

“Our board of 23 women has an 
interesting personnel. We have been 
appointed from all sections of this 


country, and meeting as we do in 
sympathetic intercourse, it must result 
in a broadening of the horizon of all its 
members. We must leave the narrow 
confines of our individual lives, and 
by this intermingling enter into the 
thoughts and aspirations of others,” 
Mrs. Manning said in an October 1903 
address to New York Daughters. 

Within DAR and throughout the 
country, U.S.-based fairs and expositions 
helped foster unity. Exhibition themes 
tended either to highlight nation- 
ally relevant historical events, such 
as Columbus’ landing in America, the 
settlement of Jamestown and the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, or to showcase 
specific geographic regions, such as the 
Appalachian Mountains and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

“J am thankful for the opportunity to 
know my country and to know and love 
my people,” wrote President General 
Daisy Allen Story (1913-1917) in the 
February 1916 DAR Magazine. She and 
fellow National Officers stopped to greet 
members in Nebraska, Colorado, Utah 
and California during a cross-country 
train trip to the 1915 Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in San 
Francisco. 

Georgia State Regent Sarah Berrien 
Casey Morgan’s speech at the Cotton 
Exposition captured the hopes of mem- 
bers who welcomed visiting Daughters 
to their hometowns: “We are anxious 
that you should know us at our best, 
that you should recognize every tie that 
binds us together as one people, to show 


” oe a 


you cause why you should love us.” ‘oj 
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This is American Spirit’s annual 
“winner’s choice” feature article, based 
ona topic proposed by members of Fox 
River Valley DAR Chapter, Algonquin, 
Ill., winner of the 2017 Spread the 
American Spirit Subscription Contest. 
DAR member readers: Work to increase 
your chapter’s subscription percentage, 
and you could see a story suggested by 
your chapter in our pages next year. 
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CHICAGO CHAPTER 
CONNECTIONS ON THE BOARD OF 
LADY MANAGERS 


who ran the fair, but fearlessly blazed their own trail anyway.” 


Bertha Honoré Palmer, president of the Board of Lady : 
Managers, was instrumental to the success : 
? seizing opportunities for fresh avenues 


of both groups. A peerless force in Chicago 


in equal measure. 


aredefinition of upper-class women’s social 


Bertha Honoré 
Palmer 


Women’s History Conference, 2001). 


On May 1, 1893, at the opening of the Women’s Building, : 
having had a taste * 
Having } 
i co-founder and first president of the National Council of a 

On March 20, 1891, in Mrs. Palmer’s office at the fair, 45 : 
women eligible for DAR membership gathered to organize : Union(WCTU), aposition she held for 19 years. “As astro 
Chicago DAR Chapter. Ironically, Mrs. Palmer was ineligi- 
ble for membership based on her lineage. Although she was : 
accepted at that time as an honorary member, current DAR 
b ‘bylaws dictate that this designation may not be conferred : 

cay i 
" anyone who is not a member of the National Society. The : 


Mrs. Palmer said, “The women of today... 
of independence, will never willingly relinquish it. ... 
full use of their faculties, they rejoice in exercising them.” 


ome of the resourceful, well-connected women of 
Chicago named to the World’s Columbian Exposition : 
Board of Lady Managers also factored in the early his- 
tory of Chicago DAR Chapter, the first chapter ever : 
organized. “I admire their professional courage and } 
confidence,” said Tracy Robinson, DAR Director of Archives : 
and History. “This was an era without enough role models : 
for women at work. They weren’t taken seriously by the men ; 
of Illinois. In these lines of effort and 


society, she possessed substance and style : 
? demonstrated by her achievements,” 
Mrs. Palmer advocated for improved : 
labor conditions and equal workplace : 
opportunities for women, and amassed 
the largest collection of impressionistic : 
art outside of France. “As a clubwoman 
with international fame, she contributed to i 
: doubtless informed by experience in fiscal oversight she 
roles,” wrote Margo Hobbs Thompson in 
Women Building Chicago (Chicago Area ; 
} activist for temperance, suffrage and women’s higher edu- 


Frances Welles Shepard was one of the women who 
attended Chicago Chapter’s organizing meeting. One of tw 

lady managers appointed to represent Illinois, “She was desig- 
nated as one of eight women from that state to supervise and — 
control the expenditure of the sum of $80,000 
appropriated especially to show the prog- 
ress, energy and ability displayed in all 
branches of industry by the women 


research the work has broadened as 
she pursued it, and her capacity for 


of work in behalf of her sex has been 


read a biography printed in the January 
1893 issue of American Monthly Magazine. 

Mrs. Shepard held the offices of Chicago 
Chapter Regent, Vice President General 
and Illinois State Regent before serving as chairman of the 
Building Committee of Memorial Continental Hall, a role 


Frances Welles 
Shepard 


gained as a lady manager. 
Chicago Chapter charter member Frances E. Willard, an 


cation, was one of the lady alternates on call to represent 
the host city. Her resume was replete with groundbreaking 
roles—the first Dean of Women at Northwestern University, 


Women, and president of the Women’s Christian Temperance 


independent leader who urged her constituency to mo 
beyond women’s familiar territory of home and chur 
a wider sphere, she was the WCTU’s most powerful model 
of self-development,” wrote Carolyn De Swarte Gifford in : 
Women Building Chicago. 

Although poor health prevented her from attending the 


: ; Chicago fair in person, she sent aspeech tobe readonher | 
? behalf, 


ee 
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Below: A statue of Marie Dorion with one 
of her children, erected by the Idaho State 
Historical Society near Fort Boise 


a Uistory is often a collection 
~ Of firsts—as the saying goes, 
“No. one remembers who 
_Smae Came in second.” So it is 

chats ss is famous for crossing 
the continent with the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. Far fewer people know the 
story of Marie Aioe Dorion, the second 
woman to make such a trek, and whose 


experience was far more gripping and 
perilous than Sacagawea’s. 


he daughter of a French- 
Canadian father and an 
American Indian mother 
from the Iowa tribe, Dorion 
was part of an expedition sent out in 
1810 by American magnate John Jacob 
Astor to establish a fur trading post 
at the mouth of the Columbia River 
in what is now Oregon, according to 
Astoria: John Jacob Astor and Thomas 


Jefferson’s Lost Pacific Empire: A Story y 


of Wealth, Ambition, and Survival by 
Peter Stark (HarperCollins, 2014). 

Astor had already built a consid- 
erable fur trade empire in the Great 
Lakes by the time Lewis and Clark 
returned to St. Louis in 1806. Their 
reports included glowing accounts of 
the potential wealth in furs, especially 
Sea otter pelts, that could be realized in 
the Northwest. 

Meriwether Lewis immediately 


urged Jefferson to establish a base on the West Coa 
lect furs and ship them to China, where they cou 


Line engr 


aving of John Jacob Astor, American 
fur trader and financier 


ast to col- 


extravagant prices. But Jefferson 
demurred—the costs and risks were 
too great for agovernment expedition, 
according to Stark. 

Jefferson didn’t object to private 
efforts, however, and in 1808 he and 
Astor met to discuss Astor’s planned 
“trading emporium”: the Pacific Fur 


1 Company. Jefferson praised the plan 


as “the germ of a great, free and inde- 
pendent empire on that side of our 
continent, and that liberty and self 
government spreading from that side 
as well as this side, will ensure their 
complete establishment over the 
whole.” 

The risks of such a plan were enor- 
mous, but so were the potential profits. 
And not just for Astor. England, Russia 
and Spain had been trading with 
Pacific Northwest tribes since 1792, 
but none of them had a permanent 


base there. The first country to plant sucha settlement would 
ldcommand have astrong claim to the territory. 
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Established by John Jacob Astor's Pacific Fur Company in 1811 at the mouth of the Columbia River, Astoria was the first 


permanent settlement in the Oregon Territory. 


UP THE MISSOURI 


Astor launched a two-prong expedition. One group would 
go overland, roughly following the Corps of Discovery’s route 
to the mouth of the Columbia River. The other would sail from 
New York ina ship called the Tonquin around Cape Horn to the 
Columbia. The two groups would rendezvous at the river, set 
up the emporium, and begin collecting furs from local tribes 
as well as Russian fur trapping outposts in Alaska and western 
Canada. 

Astor recruited five partners for the venture and assigned 
them specific duties. William Price Hunt of New Jersey would 
lead the Overland Party and ultimately oversee the trading post. 
The partnership agreement was signed in June 1810, and prepa- 
rations began immediately. 

As Jefferson did with Lewis and Clark, Astor gave careful 
instructions to both Hunt and the Tonquin’s captain. Unlike 
Lewis and Clark, Hunt fatefully deviated from those instruc- 
tions at several critical junctures. 

For example, Astor’s instructions included a strict timetable. 
The Tonquin sailed from New York City on September 6, 1810, 
and arrived in more or less timely fashion at the mouth of the 
Columbia River in March 1811. 

Hunt, however, fell behind almost immediately. In early sum- 
mer, he had left New York City for Montreal, where he spent 
weeks trying to recruit experienced trappers. Astor wanted 

Americans whom he could trust to be loyal to the United States, 
instead of Canadians who might prove loyal to England should 
simmering tensions between the nations erupt into war. But 
there weren’t many Americans in Montreal. 
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After leaving Canada, Hunt and his companions stopped at 
Mackinac Island, Mich., and other settlements, trying to fill 
out the ranks of his team. As a result, he didn’t reach St. Louis 
until early September. 

This was late in the year to begin a westward trek. The Corps 
of Discovery had set out from St. Louis in early spring and trav- 
eled more than 1,000 miles up the Missouri before camping for 
the winter, Hunt’s group didn’t leave St. Louis until October 
21 and barely made 400 miles before setting up winter camp 
in November. 

While in winter camp, Huntreturned to St. Louis in January 
181i to continue recruiting. One ofthe menhe hired in early 1811 
was Pierre Dorion Jr., an interpreter whose French-Canadian 
father had accompanied Lewis and Clark. Dorion was fluentin 
Sioux and French, and also knew sign language and smatterings 
of other American Indian tongues. 

To Hunt’s surprise, Pierre insisted his wife, Marie, and 
their two small sons come along. A member of the Iowa tribe, 
Marie was also multilingual. At first, Marie indicated she didn’t 
want to make the trip, taking the boys and fleeinginto a forest. 
They returned the next day, and she agreed to go. It’s unclear 
whether she or anyone else at the time knew that she was preg- 
nant when Hunt returned to the winter camp from St. Louis 
in March 1811, according to Stark. 

The expedition broke winter camp on April 21,1811. On May 
26, they encountered three Kentucky trappers who were the 
only survivors ofatrapping party that had disappeared in 1810. 
The rest had been killed by Blackfoot warriors. The haggard 
trio warned Hunt to abandon the river south of Blackfoot ter- 
ritory and strike west on land instead. The trappers also said 
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des 
the southerly route was easier than the one blazed by the C 
of Discovery. * 


Hunt faced a dilemma, since Astor had specifically 


him to follow the river. But weighing a probabl@attackagainst 


A/possibly easier trek, Hunt decided to change his route. 


THREATS AND A CHANGE OF PLAN 


After a few more days on the river, the expedition arrived 
at an Arikara village in present-day South Dakota where they 
planned to acquire horses and supplies for the next phase of 
the journey. While there, they encountered Sacagawea and her 
husband, Toussaint Charbonneau: They were traveling with 
rival trader Manuel Lisa’s expedition, which had passed Hunt’s 
group on the river. It’s likely the two women spent some time 
together, though they didn’t speak a common language and 

would have needed their hus- 
Though 


bands to interpret, Stark writes. 


‘ It took Hunc until July 18, 
Marie was 181), to procure 82 horses for his 
now close to 60-person party and their 10-15 
eight months tons of gear and trade goods. 
Most of the horses were pack 
pregnant, animals, though the leaders of 
she traveled the party rode horses. The rest of 
(ne the men shouldered heavy packs 
without and walked. 
a murmur The Dorion children were 
and keeping allowed a horse, too, but Marie, 
: who was three months pregnant 
pace with the at this point, walked, some- 
rest of the times carrying her younger 
On ” son. Members of the expedition 
expedition. would later recall her toughness 


and stamina. 

Within a week, Hunt halted for 
two more weeks at a Cheyenne 
camp to get more horses before pushing off again in early 
August. Besides transportation, the horses would be needed for 
food, and Hunt was constantly on the lookout to replace them. 

For a time, things went relatively well as they traveled from 
South Dakota into Wyoming toward the Big Horn Mountains. 
They came to a river that the Kentuckians said connected to 
a larger one—today’s Snake River—that would take them all 
the way to the Columbia. After much discussion, they built 15 
dugout canoes, left their horses with some friendly Shoshones, 
and shoved off on October 19, 1811. 

The river narrowed as it sweptalong, and the rapids grew 
more vicious. At times, they had to leave the river and portage, 
or carry, the heavy canoes and supplies to the next naviga- 
ble stretch. Calamity struck on October 28, 1811, when they 
attempted to run a set of rapids. One of the canoes smashed 
into arock, killing a man and sweeping away more supplies. 
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nant, she traveled “without a murmur and keeping pace with 
the rest of the expedition.” ; 

They.encountered small scattered bands of Shoshone, whe 
had little or no food to spare: Neither Pierre nor Marie knew 
much of the Shoshone language, Stark notes, so communication 
was difficult. Hunt managed to obtain a few scrawny horses and 
persuade three Shoshone to guide them out of the mountains 
and to the Columbia River. Their situation was desperate: In 
his log, Hunt wrote the group “was now made up of thirty-two 
white men, a woman eight months pregnant, her two children, 
and three Indians. We had only five puny horses to feed us 
during our trip over the mountains.” 

In late December, Marie went into labor at a Shoshone 
encampment near taday’s Baker City, Ore. She and Pierre told 
the party to go ahead without them. She gave birth toasonon 
December 30, 1811. Incredibly, they caught up with the Hunt 
group the next day. Sadly. the infant died on January 7, 1812, 
likely from exposure or the deprivation Marie had suffered. 
Within days, the group finally exited the mountains after two 
grueling months. A few weeks later, they arrived at Astoria. 


TRADING EMPORIUM 


While the Overland Party slogged through the mountains, 
the Tonquin had arrived at the mouth of the Columbia after 
a long and perilous journey. The men found a suitable loca- 
tion for the outpost, which they named Astoria in honor of 
their patron, and they began a fur-trapping network among 
the various tribes. 

However, they also encountered hostility and violence from 
some tribes and worried that the long-overdue Overland Party 
might be dead. The arrival of the Overland Party boosted 
morale and enabled the leaders to push ahead with their ambi- 
tious plans. This included dispatching a number of the party 
upriver to establish trading camps in the interior. Astor’s plan 
seemed to be bearing fruit at last. 

But events more than 3,000 miles away intervened. On June 
18, 1812, President James Madison declared war on England. 
The Astorians didn’t learn about this until November 1812, 
when a group from Astor’s British rival, the North West 
Company, arrived by canoe with the news and a threat: An 
armed North West Company ship was on its way to seize 
Astoria. 

The Astorians were at a loss at what to do. An expected 
supply ship had failed to appear, and they assumed the British 
navy had blockaded all Atlantic ports. They agreed to abandon 
Astoria in late spring or early summer 1813 and head home. 
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However, by July 1813 the feared North West Company 
ship had not appeared, and the Astorians decided it was now 
too late to leave before winter arrived. They worked out a 
joint operation with the Canadians to spend the rest of 1813 
and early 1814 trapping, then leave for good in the spring. 
The trapping parties set out again for the interior, with the 
Dorions joining a group on the Snake River in southwest 
Idaho, near the mouth of the Boise River. 


‘SHE HAD A STORY TO TELL’ 


On October 23, 1813, the Astor partners sold Astoria to the 
North West Company. On December 12, the British sloop- 
of-war Raccoon arrived at Astoria. The captain took formal 
possession of the outpost, replacing the U.S. flag with the Union 
Jack and renaming the site Fort George. The Astorians were 
allowed to spend the winter and, in early April, they began to 
depart in groups, including one large flotilla that would follow 
the North West Company’s inland waterway network back east. 

As the canoes neared the mouth of 
the Walla Walla River, they heard a 
child’s voice calling out behind them 
in French, “Arrétez donc, arrétez donc\” 
(“Stop! Stop!”) They saw three canoes 
approaching and were amazed to see 
Marie Dorion and her two children in 
one of them. As Washington Irving put 
it in his 1835 history of the expedition, 
Astoria, “she had a story to tell.” 

The Dorions’ trapping party had set 
up crude cabins at two campsites on 
the Snake River, Marie said. (There 
are several accounts of her story that 
differ in various details. The following 
is based on the account of Astorian Alexander Ross.) In early 
January 1814, Pierre and a few other men left the base camp 
to check traps at the other cabin while Marie, their children 
and the rest of the men remained behind. 

Around January 10, a friendly Shoshone appeared at the 
base camp and warned that a band of hostile Shoshones had 
burned the other camp and was on its way. Marie took a horse 
and her children and rode to warn her husband, while the 
men remained behind to guard the cabin. 

She got lost and ran into bad weather, and it took three 
agonizing days to reach her husband’s campsite. Only one 
of the trappers was still alive, and he soon died of wounds as 
she struggled to take him and her children back to the base 
camp. The cabin there had also been burned, and the men 
were dead, scalped and mutilated. 

Realizing her only chance of survival was to return to 
Astoria, she ransacked the site for food, pelts and other neces- 

sities. She put her children on the horse and started walking 
west. After nine days, deep snow in the Blue Mountains 
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Champoeg DAR Chapter, Newberg, Ore., 
dedicated a memorial marker to 
Marnie Dorion in 2014. 


blocked her path. Marie killed the horse and smoked the meat, 
built a primitive shelter out of pelts and the fresh horsehide, 
and settled in for the winter. 

After 53 days, the weather had improved enough for them 
to travel, this time on foot. They walked for 15 days and had 
run out of food when they left the mountains and saw smoke 
in the distance. Desperate, she dug a snow shelter for the boys, 
wrapped them in her buffalo cloak and headed off alone to 
get help. Fortunately, the smoke came from a camp of friendly 
Walla Walla American Indians, who took her in and rescued 
the boys. A few days later, she saw the Astorian flotilla. 

The Astorians took Marie and her children to Fort 
Okanogan, a Canadian fur outpost in today’s Washington 
state. Marie remained there for several years, and in 1819 
she and French-Canadian fur trapper Louis Joseph Venier 
had a daughter, Marguerite. But tragedy struck again when 
members of a hostile tribe killed Venier. 

Her life finally took a more positive turn when she met 
French-Canadian interpreter Jean Baptiste Toupin. They had 
two children, Francois, born in 1825, 
and Marianne, born in 1827. In 1841, 
they joined a party that settled in the 
French Prairie area of the Willamette 
Valley near present-day Salem, Ore. 
Marie and Jean Baptiste were married 
on July 19, 1841, and lived in the small 
community of Saint Louis, Ore. 

American settlers had begun to filter 
into the area in the early 1840s. In 1843, 
the first large expedition—“The Great 
Migration” from Independence, Mo.,— 
arrived in the Willamette Valley and 
encountered Marie and Toupin. Her 
neighbors often called her Madame 
Dorion and said she “was looked up to and revered as an 
extraordinary woman, the oldest in the neighborhood, kindly, 
patient and devout.” 

She died on September 5, 1850, and was buried in the 
cemetery at Saint Louis’ original log Catholic church. The 
church burned in 1880, and records of the location of her 
grave were lost. 

Though not well-known today, she was famous in the 19th 
century thanks to the published recollections of expedition 
members and Washington Irving's Astoria. In the foothills of 
the Blue Mountains, where the Walla Walla River meets the 
Columbia River, a Madame Dorion Memorial Park and plaque 
honor her life. She is one of 158 important Oregonians memo- 
rialized in the House and Senate chambers of the Oregon 
State Capitol. 

In 2014, Champoeg DAR Chapter, Newberg, Ore., dedi- 
cated a historical marker at the present-day St. Louis Catholic 
Church. She is also remembered at several sites on the Walla 
Walla River as the Madonna of the Oregon Trail. a) 
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. Christian American Indian, 

4possibly Kateri Tekakwitha, 
believed to be painted by 

Father Claude Chauchetiére 


42 Daughters of the American Revolution 


THE GRANGER COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


In 2012, St. Kateri Tekakwitha, also known 


as the Lily of the Mohawks and the Protectress of Canada, 
became the first American Indian to be named a saint by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Her canonization honored a short 
life that was spent in devotion, prayer, penance and sacrifice, 
with her faith often putting her in danger of physical harm 
or even death at the hands of her own people. 
Tekakwitha’s father was a Mohawk chief in upstate New 
York. Her mother was a Christianized Algonquin, who had 
been taken captive by the Mohawk tribe of the Iroquois 
Nation, according to her biography at franciscanmedia.net. 


The Jesuits lodged with the chief, and Tekakwitha listened 
raptly to their teachings. Historians believe she would have 
asked to be baptized but fear of her uncle’s wrath made her 
stay silent. According to her biography on the Catholic News 
Agency website, “though she did not ask to be baptized, she 
believed in Jesus with an incredible intensity. She also real- 
ized that she was called into an intimate union with God as 
a consecrated virgin.” 

Her aunts and uncle had other plans. They wanted to marry 
her off as quickly as possible, in part because a husband was 
expected to share the results of his hunting with his wife’s 


OF THE 


St. Kateri 
Tekakwitha 

was the first 
American Indian 
to be canonized. 


MOHAW KS’ 


They lived in the Mohawk Valley, near what is now 
Auriesville, N.Y. 

When she was about 4 years old, asmallpox epidemic swept 
through the community, killing her family. Tekakwitha sur- 
vived, but the disease left her face heavily scarred and impaired 
her vision. Because of her poor eyesight, she would hold out 
her hands in front of her to detect obstacles. She was given the 
name Tekakwitha, which means “she who bumps into things.” 

Her anti-Christian uncle succeeded Tekakwitha’s father 
as chief, and he and his family took in the orphan and raised 
her. Her aunts taught her the crafts and skills she would need 
as an adult, and, though shy and reserved, she worked hard 


to please her family. 


‘YOUTHFUL STRUGGLES 

Her life took a fateful curn when she was 11 years old in 
11667: A trio of Jesuit missionaries—often called “Blackrobes”— 
Wisited the village, and she first learned about Christianity. Only 
few years before she was born, the Mohawks had tortured 
“nd killed two missionaries. They tolerated these three visitors 
Only because of a treaty with France granting them protection. 


family. When her family began to press her about marriage, 
they were likely surprised at how solidly this quiet, intro- 
verted girl refused to consider it. At one point, her aunts even 
tried te trick her into participating in a marriage ceremony, 
but she realized what was happening in time and fled. 

As she struggled to follow the words of the missionaries 
and her sense of higher purpose, her family and neighbors 
began accusing her of devoting too much time and thought 
to Christianity and not enough to her chores and the customs 
of her people. She bore up under the ostracism and refused 
to yield. 

When she was 18 years old, she told a visiting missionary, 
Father de Lamberville, that she wished to be baptized. He 
began to catechize her and a year later, on Easter Sunday 
1676, de Lamberville baptized her as Catherine (Kateri in 
Mohawk) Tekakwitha. 

Her joy at being baptized was quickly tempered by increas- 
ing hostility from her family and neighbors. They abused and 
threatened her, sometimes even throwing stones at her. She 
continued to resist any thought of marriage and, when she 
refused to work on Sundays, her family refused to feed her. 
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After she endured months of 
increasingly harsh treatment, de 
Lamberville advised her to leave the 
village for her own safety. In 1677, 
Tekakwitha fled the Mohawk Valley 
to live at the Mission of Saint Francis 
Xavier at the village of Kahnawake 
near Montreal, Canada—nearly 200 
miles from home. 

Ina letter to the head of the mission 
requesting that they take her in, de 
Lamberville wrote, “I ask you to please 
take charge of directing her; it is a trea- 
sure which we are giving you. Guard 
it well and make it bear fruit for the 
glory of God and the salvation ofa soul 
which is certainly very dear to Him.” 

Safe at the mission, Tekakwitha 
was soon dubbed “Lily of the 
Mohawks” for her deep piety and 
commitment to purity. She spent her 
days in prayer and contemplation, 
and she imposed severe penances on 
herself to atone for past sins such as 
vanity. Like other Mohawk girls, she 
had made and worn beads and other 
ornaments, which she now regarded as vanity and weakness. 

In his homily at her beatification ceremony, Pope Benedict 
XVI said she had been “faithful to the traditions of her peo- 
ple, although renouncing their religious convictions until her 
death around the age of 24. Leading a simple life, Tekakwitha 
remained faithful to her love for Jesus, to prayer and to daily 
Mass. Her greatest wish was to know and to do what pleased 
God. She lived a life radiant with faith and purity.” 

Her early bout with smallpox had left her rather frail, and, 
possibly aggravated by extensive fasting and other bodily mor- 
tifications, her health began to decline. She died on April 17, 
1680. The priest who attended her later said that her disfig- 
ured face: 

“... suddenly changed about fifteen minutes after her death, 
and in an instant became so beautiful and so fair that just as 
soon as I saw it (I was praying by her side) I let out a yell, I was 
so astonished, and I sent for the priest who was working at the 
repository for the Holy Thursday service.” 

According to the Saint Francis Xavier Mission website, 
“Tekakwitha was buried in a wooden coffin next to the 
wooden cross where she prayed on the banks of the great 
river. The favors and miracles obtained through her inter- 
cession began immediately.” Pilgrims soon began to visit the 
mission to pray at her shrine. When the mission moved to its 

current location in 1717, they put her remains in a chest that 
now resides in the mission’s sacristy. 
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The only known 
portrait from the 

life of Catherine 
Tekakwitha, circa 
1690, by Father 
Claude Chauchetiére 


St. Kateri is honored 

in four national shrines 

in the United States: 

* Shrine of Our Lady of 
Martyrs in Auriesville, N.Y. 

* National Saint Kateri 
Tekakwitha Shrine in 
Fonda, N.Y. 


* The National Shrine of the 
Cross in the Woods in 
Indian River, Mich. 


* The Basilica of the 
National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception in 
Washington, D.C. 


THE ROAD TO CANONIZATION 

It took 128 years for Tekakwitha to be canonized. On 
December 6, 1884, the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
asked Pope Leo XIII to begin the process for her beatification. 
On January 3, 1943, Pope Pius declared her “The Venerable,” 
one of the steps toward canonization. This meant that “the 
theological virtues of faith, hope, love of God and neighbor, 
and the cardinal virtues, prudence, justice, temperance and 
fortitude” in her life were deemed “heroic.” 

In 1980, Pope John Paul II beatified her, and in 2011, Pope 
Benedict XVI announced her canonization. Of the numerous 
miracles attributed to her over the years, he cited her inter- 
cession in saving the life of a young boy who suffered froma 
flesh-eating disease. 

Kateri Tekakwitha was officially canonized on October 21, 
2012, in Rome. She is patroness of ecology and the environ- 
ment, as well as American Indians and people in exile. In his 
homily, Pope Benedict XVI said: 

“Kateri impresses us by the action of grace in her life in spite 
of the absence of external help and by the courage of her voca- 
tion, so unusual in her culture. In her, faith and culture enrich 
each other! May her example help us to live where we are, loving 
Jesus without denying who we are. Saint Kateri, Protectress of 
Canada and the first Native American saint, we entrust to you 
the renewal of the faith in the first nations and in all of North 
America! May God bless the first nations!” 4,3 
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Remembering the 
Storied History of 


Ocmulgee 


Located just minutes from downtown Macon, Ga., is the 
Ocmulgee National Monument, a 702-acre national park 
that features ceremonial earth mounds and a history 

that dates back tens of thousands of years. 


In 1933, the largest archeological dig in American history 
began at Ocmulgee. More than 800 men from President 
Roosevelt’s Works Progress Administration, Civil Works 
Administration, Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
and Civilian Conservation Corps excavated the site under 
the tutelage of archeologist Arthur Kelly, Ph.D., from the 
Smithsonian Institute. Kelly conducted training courses 
during the evenings, instructing the men on their excava- 
tion work. Over the next three years, more than 2.5 million 
artifacts—including pottery, metals, spearheads, tools, seeds, 
bones, jewelry and more—were discov- —.. , 
ered. This remarkable discovery helped 
paint a detailed picture of the ancient _ 
civilizations and American Indians who 
lived on the Macon Plateau from 12,000 
B.C. until 1800 A.D. 


Early Inhabitants 3 

The region was home to a variety of 
nomadic groups and American Indians 
over thousands of years. Archeologists | 
believe the Paleo Indians—Ice Age 


By Megan Hamby 
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ARIVER, A TRIBE, AMONUMENT 


~ The Ocmulgee River is one of the major 
tributaries of Georgia's Altamaha River 
system. Scholars aren't certain, but 
some think the word “Ocmulgee” or 
“Okmulgee"—used to describe both 
the region and one of the branches 

* of the Ochese Creek tribe that lived 

in the area—comes from the Hitchiti language. According to the New Georgia 
Encyclopedia, in Hitchiti, “Okmulgee” means “where water boils up.” 


hunters—were the first to arrive in 
the area, likely around 12,000 B.C. 
Archeologists and excavators digging 
at Ocmulgee discovered long fluted 
spear points that resembled the Clovis 
spear point, an arrowhead indicative of 
the time period—the best evidence that 
the Paleo Indians inhabited the region. 

The Archaic era, which lasted from 
8000 B.C. to 1000 B.C., was divided 
into the Early, Middle and Late Archaic 
periods. Archeologists believe the 
Early Archaic people were hunters 
and gatherers, much like their Paleo 
Indian predecessors, but by the time 
of the Middle Archaic period, tribes 
were less nomadic, lived at least part 
of the year in base camps, took a more 
strategic look at storing resources and 
prepared burials at certain places. Late 
Archaic people still hunted and gath- 
ered, but they also cultivated plants to 
add to their food stores. 

The Woodland people, who lived on 
the Macon Plateau from 1000 B.C. to 
900 A.D., brought with them pottery, 

the cultivation of plants and gourds, 
the construction of villages, and the 
beginnings of building earthen burial 
and platform mounds. However, it was 
the Mississippian culture, dating from 
about 700 or 800 A.D. to 1600 A.D., that 
changed the course of the region. Agriculture supported the 
economy of Mississippian tribes. This culture was widely 
known for their platform mounds—constructed with a large 
ceremonial center and circular earthen lodges used for politi- 
cal and religious purposes. 

By the 14th century, the Lamar culture developed down 
the Ocmulgee River, a few miles from the Macon Plateau. 
The Lamar culture is often considered to be a later form of 
the Mississippian culture, due to their continuation of build- 
ing earthen mounds. However, Spanish explorer Hernando 
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de Soto's arrival in 1538 brought deadly diseases to the people 
in the region, leading to the culture's demise. 

In 1690, there was a resurgence of American Indian life 
at Ocmulgee when the Muscogee Indians, a confederacy of 
multiple tribes, came to the area after the British constructed 
a trading post on the Ochese Creek (present-day Ocmulgee 
River). They became known as the Ochese Creek Nation, 
though the British shortened the name to “Creeks.” Over the 
next 100 years, the Muscogee Indians worked to establish 
relationships with the English, trading goods and food. 

The relationship was marred by conflict. In 1715, the 
Yamasee War broke out in South Carolina between the British 
and the Yamasee American Indian tribe, with support from the 
Ochese. The British burned Ocmulgee Town on Ochese Creek 
in retaliation. Struggle over land continued for the next cen- 
tury, until the Indian Removal Act, signed into law by President 
Andrew Jackson in 1830, forced the Creek Indians to leave 
their homeland and move further west. Today, the Muscogee 
(Creek) Nation’s capital is a town with a similar spelling that 
heralds back to their roots: Okmulgee, Okla. 


The Seven Mounds 

Built during the Mississippian era, the seven truncated 
pyramidal earthen mounds are the most visible elements of 
the landscape at Ocmulgee National Monument. Located at 
the southern end of the park are the three largest mounds— 
the Great Temple Mound, the Lesser Temple Mound and the 
Funeral Mound. The Great Temple Mound and Lesser Temple 
Mound were flat-topped mounds used for religious purposes. 
Archeologists believe that the mounds once had ceremonial 
buildings on the platforms and overlooked villages below. The 
Funeral Mound is the only burial mound in the park, with the 
remains of more than 100 people found in the mound, many of 
whom were buried with shell or copper artifacts. The arrival 
of the railroad in the 19th century damaged the mound. 


When visiting 

Ocmulgee National 
Monument, be sure to 
stop by these nearby 
attractions in Macon, Ga. 


The Tubman Museum is 
dedicated to the celebra- 
tion of African-American 
art, history and culture. 
Named for the former slave: 
turned Underground Railroad : The Hay House is an 

hero Harriet Tubman, : 18,000-square-foot Italian 
the 49,000-square-foot : Renaissance Revival mansion 
museum brings diverse i that's now also a National 


: exhibitions and education to 
: the community. 
: www.tubmanmuseum.com 
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? 1855 to 1859, the mansion is 
; today considered one of the 
: most advanced antebellum 

: buildings in America for its 

: craftsmanship and techno- 

: logical innovations. 

i www.hayhousemacon.org 


: Music lovers will enjoy the : 
i Big House, the official Allman : 
: Brothers Band Museum. The 
: house was once where band 
members, their families and 


_Other mounds in the park include the Cornfield Mound, 
likely used as a ceremonial structure, and the McDougal 
Mound, the Southeast Mound and the Dunlap Mound. An 
earth lodge, restored in 1935 with a concrete structure, Still 
has portions of the original floor that dates back to 1015 A.D. 
A series of trenches surround the site of what used to be 
a village, the earth lodge and several mounds. T hough it’s 
unknown whether the inhabitants along the Ocmulgee River 
were threatened by other groups, the trenches suggest they 
were there to protect the community from intruders. 


Present-Day Ocmulgee 

In 1936, President Franklin Roosevelt declared Ocmulgee 
a National Monument. In 1937, the National Park Service 
began developing the park, restoring archeological features 
and structures, and building a 40,000-square-foot museum 
and administration facility. 

For the past 27 years, more than 300 American Indians, art- 
ists, storytellers, musicians and dancers have gathered every 
September at Ocmulgee National Monument to share and 
celebrate their culture. The Ocmulgee Indian Celebration 
is the largest American Indian gathering in the Southeast, 
drawing more than 17,000 visitors. 

Every March, during Macon’s Cherry Blossom Festival, 
Ocmulgee National Monument hosts lantern light tours. 
Visitors meet costumed characters with ties to Ocmulgee’s 
history while walking along a lit path to the mounds. 

Ocmulgee’s six miles of trails take hikers around grassy 
Indian mounds, wetlands on the banks of the Ocmulgee River, 
trenches and wooded areas. The on-site museum has more 
than 2,000 artifacts on display, dating back to 10,000 B.C. 

The Ocmulgee National Monument is open seven days a 
week, except for Christmas and New Year’s Day, from 9 a.m 
until 5 p.m. With the exception of special events, admission 
is free. $3 
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Historic Landmark. Built by 
William Butler Johnston from 


? friends lived, worked and 

: played in the early 1970s. 
: Today, the house operates 
: asan interactive museum 
? featuring a collection of 
instruments, posters and 
memorabilia. www. 

i thebighousemuseum.com 
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THE TUBMAN MUSEUM: JUD MCCRANIE 


sits 
PHILIP MAZZEI 


—— A Patriot Named Furioso #_-——— 


By Abbey Dean 


If one’s choice of friends is, in fact, a true judgment of 
character, then Philip Mazzei was surely a picture of 
respectability. Or, if nothing else, he clearly had a 
taste for power and influence, with iconic figures such as 
George Washington, John Adams, James Madison and 
Benjamin Franklin in his regular correspondence. 


However, Mazzei, an Italian-born 
wine merchant, surgeon and horticul- 
turist, was undoubtedly closest to his 
longtime friend and neighbor, Thomas 
Jefferson. 

In 1773, after working as a wine mer- 
chant in London for 18 years, Mazzei 
sailed to Virginia to conduct agricultural 
experiments and indulge his curios- 
ity in Colonial politics. According 
to Monticello’s Thomas 
Jefferson Encyclopedia, he 
brought a tailor, laborers and 
Maria Martini, who became 
his wife in 1774. 

Intent on growing wine in 
the region, Mazzei was per- 
suaded by Jefferson (then an 
acquaintance through a shared 
business connection) to settle on 
the south side of Monticello. By 1778, 
Mazzei had purchased 700 additional 
acres, naming his farm Colle, Italian 
for hill. 

Though credited with introducing 
wine growing in Monticello, Mazzei’s 
wine production was marred by bad 
luck and bad weather, though he 


Philip Mazzei 


remained convinced that Virginia’s 
climate and soil was “better calculated” 
than any other for wine. 

While failing to get his wine venture 
off the ground, Mazzei was much more 
successful in establishing himself as a 
patriot. He spoke publicly, promoting 
Jefferson's ideals of religious freedom 


first in churches and later as 
a pamphleteer. He contrib- 
uted articles railing against the British 
government to John Pinkney’s Virginia 
Gazette (1774-1775) under the pseud- 
onym “Furioso.” 

In fact, Mazzei’s “Instructions of 
the Freeholders of Albemarle County 
to their Delegates in Convention” was 
used to help Jefferson write a new state 


constitution. Jefferson even shared with 
Mazzei his “Rough Draught” of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

In fact, the famous doctrine “all men 
are created equal” was likely inspired 
by Mazzei, whose following words were 
published in a 1774 issue of the Virginia 
Gazette: “All men are by nature equally 


“All men are created equal” 


was likely inspired by Mazzei, whose 

following words were published in a 1774 issue 
of the Virginia Gazette: “All men are by nature 
equally free and independent. Such equality is 
necessary in order to create a free government.” 


free and independent. Such equality 
is necessary in order to create a free 
government.” According to John F. 
Kennedy in his 1958 book A Nation of 
Immigrants, this phrase appears “in 
Mazzei’s own hand, written in Italian, 
several years prior to the writing of the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

In 1778, Jefferson, Patrick Henry 
and others, decided that Mazzei’s 
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many talents could best be utilized to 
help the war effort abroad. For years, 
Mazzei served as Jefferson’s secret 
agent in Italy, gathering useful military 
information, sharing political rum- 
blings and even acquiring weaponry 
to send back to the Continental Army. 

Years later, with the war won, Mazzei 
returned to Colle in 1783. He hoped to 
receive a consular post but failed to 
do so. Two years later, he left Virginia 
to travel throughout Europe, though 
his wife, Maria, would stay at Colle 
until her death in 1788. She was bur- 
ied in Jefferson’s family graveyard in 
Monticello. 

Even while he was traveling, Mazzei 
remained close to his American com- 
Patriots, especially Jefferson. In 1788, 
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likely with some assistance from his 
Virginia friends, Mazzei published a 
four-volume history of the Colonies 
in French, Recherches Historiques et 
Politiques sur les Etats-Unis de 'Amérique 
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Title page of a 1788 edition of a book from 
Thomas Jefferson's library on the history and 
politics of the United States, which he helped 
Philip Mazzei prepare in Paris in 1786. 


Septentrionale. As the first published 
history of the Revolution, Mazzei’s work 
was instrumental in countering British 
and French propaganda about the war. 

Though Mazzei remains relatively 
unknown, he played a pivotal role as a 
constant advocate for the Patriot cause. 
Even after he left Virginia, Jefferson and 
Mazzei continued to correspond, their 
letters revealing a shared fascination in 
horticulture, with Mazzei even sending 
Jefferson several varieties of seeds and 
plants to Monticello. 

Eventually, Mazzei retired to Pisa, 
Italy, in 1792, and remarried in 1796. 
In the final years of his life, Mazzei 
established himself as a gardener and 
completed his memoirs before his death 
in 1816. 

On first hearing of the death of Mazzei 
in a letter from Thomas Appleton, 
Jefferson wrote this heartfelt response 
in July 1816. 

“Your letters ... brought me the first 
information of the death of my ancient 
friend Mazzei, which I learn with sincere 
regret. He had some peculiarities, and 
who of us has not? But he was of solid 
worth; honest, able, zealous in sound 
principles moral and political, constant 
in friendship, and punctual in all his 
undertakings. He was greatly esteemed 
in this country ...” 

In the same letter, Jefferson writes 
that he has “no doubt” that Mazzei’s 
writings about the American Revolution 
will “furnish some good materials for 
our history, of which there is already a 
wonderful scarcity.” 

No doubt it was Mazzei’s careful 
documentation of the country’s found- 
ing, admiration from the nation’s 
foremost men and unique contributions 
that resulted in a 1980 commemorative 
stamp to honor the 250th anniversary 
of his birth. A 40-cent airmail stamp 
bears his name and an original portrait 
of Mazzei, with just two words above his 
likeness: “Patriot Remembered.” @ 
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DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 
or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 


ance and assistance with : 


your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot 
defined? 

DAR recognizes as 
Patriots not only soldiers, 
but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 
To find out if your ances- 
tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 

DAR has more than 
185,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 
DAR has admitted 
nearly 985,000 
members. 
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A) 


Consider membership in the 


National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR), 


a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our 


Patriot ancestors. Nearly 250 


years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 


you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 


preserving American history 


and securing America’s future 


through better education 
for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 
(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 
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Measurements: 1" x 3/4”, Daughters of the American Revolution have dedicated 
themselves to historic preservation, education and patriotism 
These goals are as relevant in today’s society as 
they were when the organization was founded in 1890. 
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